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Mediation Strange Bedfellows (Page 





Jeanette and her grandfather, William H. 
Wright—two of four generations in one family 
to work for General Electric in Lynn, Mass. 


“Better, Jean? Listen—” 


. . back in ’°96 when I started work for G.E., we worked 10 hours a day, 6 days a week. 
Eighteen cents an hour was pretty good pay. And in our shop we did almost everything by hand. 


“Look at things now—eight-hour days and five-day weeks. I read the other day that the average 
factory pay is 67 cents an hour. That’s a big improvement during one lifetime!” 


T zs a big improvement—between the time 

when Jeanette Wright’s grandfather started 
work and a few months ago when Jeanette 
followed her father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather and joined the General Electric 
organization. Hours reduced one-third; factory 
wages increased nearly fourfold. What made 
this possible? What has brought about this 
progress? 


The answer lies in the increase in the effective- 
ness of each worker's labor. In 1896, the 


average factory worker had only one horse: 
power of mechanical aid. Today each factory 
worker has 12 horsepower of mechanical powet 
to help him produce. And because he produces 
more, he has more. This progress has _ been 
steady, through good years and bad. And it has 
come about largely because electricity has been 
put to work to help create more goods fot 
more people at less cost, more and better jobs 
at higher wages, and a higher living standard 
for all. General Electric, for sixty years, has 
been making electricity more useful. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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THE ISSUE 


@ Approximately one-third of the issue is 
devoted to the recent European crisis and 
(zechoslovakia’s fate and future. Begin- 
ning with the cover, which shows two not 
entirely disinterested parties to the dis- 
memberment of the Czech state, the material 
on the crisis accounts for most of the read- 
jng matter in the first twenty-five pages. 
There is the editorial, Twenty Years and the 
full-page map Twentieth Anniversary of a 
Treaty—both on the subject of what Ger- 
many has done since the World War. There 
js the review of the month, History in the 
Making. There is a section on notes and 
documents which officially launched the cam- 
paign on Czechoslovakia and which brought 
itto an end. There are two full-page maps 
by R. E. Falconer illustrating the resources, 
populations, minority questions, and _terri- 
torial claims made upon the country. 
Finally, there is an interview with Eduard 
Benes, former President of Czechoslovakia, 
by Charles Hodges, member of Current His- 
tory’s editorial advisory board. 
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@ A question frequently posed: Why 
doesn’t Uncle Sam do something about 
counteracting Fascist radio propaganda? 
Answer: He does. A Congressional com- 
mittee was pleasantly surprised to learn 
this recently when considering a bill which 
would set up a radio station for that pur- 
pose. Representatives of our leading net- 
works appeared before the committee and 
presented evidence showing that we have 
not allowed Europe to monopolize the South 
American air lanes. M. E. Tracy, editor 
of CurRENT History, explains and analyzes 
the scope and extent of American short-wave 
broadcasts to South America in Radio and 
the Monroe Doctrine. 





@ Does the fairly large representation of 
_ Leftist groups in the French Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies indicate that the 
French people are proportionately Leftist? 
André Maurois, who ought to know, says 
it does not. France, he is convinced, does 
not want Communism any more than it 
wants Fascism. He explains the* large Com- 


munist vote in The Paradox of French Com- 
munism, 






® Carleton Beals, who has been appear- 
ing more or less regularly in Current His- 
ToRY with articles on his specialty, South 
America, is one of the hardest workers 
among our contributors. Just before the 
magazine goes to press, his articles are 
shipped to him for last-minute revision and 
corrections. He is also his own severest 
critic. When Black Shirts in Latin America, 
his article in this issue, was sent to him 
shortly before the deadline, he read it 
through a few times, decided he did not 
like it and re-wrote it completely—returning 


oh time to keep within our editorial sched- 
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@ The editors tried frequently during the 
administration of Leon Blum to persuade 
the French Premier to write for CURRENT 
History. Invariably, they received this re- 
ply: “Maybe later. Too busy—much too 
busy—now.” That vague promise has now 


ot fulfilled (France and Non-Interven- 
tion) , 


e Does an intelligently-directed and far- 
_ Sighted labor policy work? Mare A. Rose, 
former editor of Business Week, heard about 
_ alarge Mid-Western organization that seemed 
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to be getting along with its employes with 
very little trouble; he had heard, moreover, 
that the employes were apparently happy in 
their work. Mr. Rose went out to Middle- 
town and obtained the story at first hand. 
It is published in this issue under the title, 
Harmony in Steel. 


@ Mustapha Kemal Attaturk may be a 
sick man and Turkey may be a sick country, 
but there is nothing sick about the country’s 
opportunism. No sooner did the first Nazi 
troops march into Sudetenland than Turkey 
managed to get on the right side of Ger- 
many with a deal to improve trade relations 
between the two countries. But if Turkey 
has learned Western opportunism, she has 
also learned other Western tricks which 
may make her a front-ranking power in the 
near future. William Gilman, a traveling 
journalist and a former United States Army 
chemist, describes the resurgence in Turkey 
with Western Dressing. 


@ Like to sue the United States? Go right 
ahead. You may get something and then 
again you may not. It all depends what the 
U. S. Court of Claims says. If you haven’t 
heard of the Court, you needn’t feel the 
slightest bit abashed, because many lawyers 
haven’t heard of it either. Edith Stern, 
free-lance journalist whose articles have ap- 
peared in American magazines—particularly 
the Reader’s Digest—tells the story in The 
Unknown Court. 


@ Charles W. B. Hurd, Washington cor- 
respondent, is a name Current History 
readers are going to see in the magazine 
rather frequently. The editors have completed 
arrangements with Mr. Hurd, who is re- 
garded highly here and abroad as a reporter 
and interpreter, for an article every other 
month or so on pertinent topics. The first 
article, New Housing for America, appears 
in this issue. 





NORMAN COUSINS 


F Neville Chamberlain is on your 
Christmas list or if you are plan- 
ning to send him something next 

March 18 to help him meditate his 
seventieth birthday, your gift package 
might very appropriately contain two 
bocks: Adolf Hitler’s Mein Kampf 
and Winston Churchill’s While Eng- 
land Slept. On the cover of Mr. Hit- 
ler’s book you might write your own 
subtitle, How Germany Can Outfox 
Britain and Become the Master of Eu- 
rope, and on Mr. Churchill’s book 
jacket this subtitle, How Britain Out- 
foxed Itself and Became the Meek Man 
of Europe. 

Judging by the way Mr. Chamber- 
lain has bowed and scraped to the 
wishes of the German government, it 
would seem that he has not read either 
book. For if he had read Mein Kampf 
he would have learned that Hitler will 
not stop with the dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia, as Chamberlain had 
hoped, but intends to continue his 
butchery until he has carved all of 
Central Europe into a huge swastika. 
And if he had read While England 
Slept he would have seen that the type 
of foreign policy he pursues has been 
nothing more than an escalator for 
Germany’s ascent and a greased tobog- 
gau for Britain’s slide. 

There is no excuse for Mr. Cham- 
berlain in not being familiar with 
Mein Kampf, for it was written years 
ago—even before its author began the 
systematic fulfillment of objectives 
he was convinced would give Germany 
dominance in Europe. And there is 
even less excuse for his lack of famili- 
arity with While England Slept, for 
though it is a new book much of the 
material in it was originally given in 
the form of addresses before Parlia- 
ment—even after Austria was nailed 
to the imperialist mast of Germany 
and when there was still time to insure 
Czechoslovakic against a similar fate 
and thereby keep the balance of power 
from swinging away from the de- 
mocracies. 

It is absurd to think, of course, that 
Mr. Chamberlain may have been think- 


The 
World Joday 


in Books 


ing of other things—perhaps a week- 
end at Clividen* —when Winston 
Churchill stood up in the House of 
Commons one day and warned mem- 
bers against the government’s policy 
of appeasement toward Adolf Hitler. 
Nor is it fair to suggest that Mr. Cham- 
berlain was not giving Mr. Churchill 
his undivided attention when Mr. 
Churchill pointed out that such a 
policy has not succeeded in serving the 
true cause of peace but only the cause 
of a Nazi Germany bent for a war for 
which she could be fully prepared. 
This address is included in the book. 
Also, Churchill’s penetrating attack 
upon the do-nothing attitude of the 
democracies during the entire Hitler 
régime: “Two years ago it was safe, 
three years ago it was easy, and four 
years ago a mere dispatch might have 
rectified the position” 

But now? 

Winston Churchill gives the answer, 
though it is in the nature of a predic- 
tion; his book was already on the 
presses when the recent crisis had al- 
ready begun that resulted in the sacri- 


* Clividen, now famous as the center of 
pro-German sentiment in England, is the 
country home of Lady Astor. Current His- 
TORY for February. 1938, published an article 
on The Clividen Set by Claud Cockburn. It 
was the first treatment of the subject in this 
country. 


BOOK 
While England Slept 


Marlborough: His Life 
and Times, Vol. VI 


Benjamin Franklin 


Henri Dunant: The 
of the Red Cross 
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The Anatomy of 
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Books Reviewed in This Issue 


AUTHOR 
Winston S. Churchill 


Winston S. Churchill 


Carl Van Doren 


Martin Gumpert 
Bertrand Russell 


Crane Brinton 


Robert Taft 


Charles Seignobos 


fice of Czechoslovakia. It is not yet to)” 
late, he declares, to “stand up” to the} 
dictators, but the time is rapidly wap. rn 
ing when anything can be done. If) 
Great Britain and other democratic na 
tions take an unequivocal _ stanj 
against German insolence and expan: fi 
sion and stick by it, they can still have 
peace, and it will be peace with honor, 
“We should lay aside every hindrane}y 
and endeavor by uniting the whok 
force and spirit of our people to rais 
again a great British nation standing 
up before all the world. Such a nation, 
rising in its ancient vigor, can even a 
this hour save civilization.” 

On the basis of this book, Winston & 
Churchill may win for himself a place 
in British history as one of the Enq 
pire’s shrewdest prophets. He prepa 
dicted that there would be no war over 
the Czechoslovakian question _ this 
year; that Hitler would again spell 
bind or frighten the democracies into 
submission and meek acceptance of his 
demands; that other small nations in 
Central Europe, realizing that they— 
cannot depend upon France and Bri 
tain for protection against German 
aggression, will hasten to seek terms 
of peace with Hitler rather than suffer 
the certain consequences of resistance, 
thus clearing the ground for the four 
dation of a Nazi structure. 
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Some Recent macmantan Non-Fiction 








A History of American Photography and 


Graphic Humor, 1865-1938 
by WM. MURRELL 


The first and to date the only book in its field— 
a history of humorous art and social satire cover- 
ing all media. $7.00 (Companion volume: A 
History of American Graphic Humor, 1747-1865, 
$5.00) 





the American Scene 
by ROBERT TAFT 






Tracing for the first time the development of 
photography, the work of leaders in that process, 
and the effect on social, artistic, literary and 
political life of photography. (Ill.) $10.00 
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Our Feet 
by RICHARD T. ELY 


An autobiography of the man 
who, as much as any other, 
has shaped the economic 
thought of this nation. 


No economist of this age could 
have a more vital story to tell, 


nor tell it more engagingly. 


$3.50 


Lillian Wald: Neighbor 


and Crusader 
by R. L. DUFFUS 


The thrilling story of America’s pioneer in settle- 
ment work, whose influence in that and the 
broad social service field spread around the 


world. $3.50 
















The 
Nation’s Forests 


by WM. 
ATHERTON DUPUY 


A fresh approach to a subject 
of daily increasing impor- 
tance: forests, forestry and 
lumbering in America. Beauti- 
fully illustrated and with 
preface by F. A. Silcox. $3.00 









A PURITAN 
IN BABYLON 


The Story of 
Calvin Coolidge 


By 
William Allen White 
Price $3.50 (tent. ) 











in My Time 
by DANIEL G. MASON 


In this new book of leisurely 
memoirs, Mr. Mason writes 
of the many attractive people 
he has known. 


The book is enriched with un- 
usual portraits, autographs, 
letters and snapshots. $5.00 







The 


Maemillan Encyclopedia 


of Music and Musicians 


edit. by ALBERT E. WIER 


A complete music library in one volume; 2,000,- 
000 words, 50,000 references covering every- 


thing and everyone in the field of music. $10.00 


A Novel 
that is currently 
making history! 
ALL THIS, 
AND HEAVEN 
TOO 
By 
Rachel Field 
Price $2.50 










Our 


Promised Land 


by RICHARD 
L. NEUBERGER 


A study of the Columbia 
River Basin —the history, 
scenery, statesmen, past and 
recent scandals, and the pos- 
sible future of the section 
President Roosevelt termed 
“our sanctuary.” $3.00 
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The crisis over Czechoslovakia, Mr. 
Churchill indicated, will dissipate 
itself and calm down. England will go 
back to sleep. But “all this time the 
forces of conquest and intimidation 
will be consolidated, towering up soon 
in real and not make-believe strength 
and superiority. Then presently will 
come another stroke. . . .” 

And when the stroke does come, 
there will be great dither and to-do in 
France and Great Britain, but unless 
there is an abrupt about-face in the 
suicidal conciliatory policy, nothing 
will be done to slow up the Nazi jug- 
gernaut. 


Maz. CHURCHILL, in addition to his 
accomplishments as a statesman, his- 
torian, political prophet, writer and 
lecturer, is also a biographer of no 
little distinction. For many years he 
has been engaged on an exhaustive 
biography of the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, England’s great military genius 
of the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
century, who, incidentally, was John 
Churchill, from whom the author is a 
direct descendant. There are six vol- 
umes in the series. The last and con- 
cluding volume on Marlborough: His 
Life and Times, has just been pub- 
lished. Not having read the first five 
volumes of Winston Churchill’s bio- 
graphical tour de force, this depart- 
ment is unable to venture any com- 
ment on the complete series as an 
entity. The present volume indicates, 
however, that the biographer has 
stolen the show away from his subject. 
For the most impressive aspect of the 
work, at least in this one volume of 
the work, is the incredible wealth of 
detail and documentation. Outside of 
students who are making a specialty of 
Marlborough or the period in which 
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WE SPECIALIZE and are successful in find- 
ing promptly the “Out-of-Print” or “Hard-to- 
Find” books whick you particularly desire. 
ng write us stating “Wants.” No obliga- 
ion. 


THE SEVEN BOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22 New York City 
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l F there is no book- 
store near you, CURRENT HISTORY 
will be happy to obtain any book 
of any publisher that you may 
request. We prepay the postage. 
Orders, accompanied by remit- 
tance, should be addressed to 


CURRENT HISTORY 
Book Dept., 63 Park Row, N. Y., N. Y. 


he lived, it would be difficult to imag- 
ine many persons hanging on every 
word of the six volumes, each of which 
is well over 500 pages. Yet many will 
want the work, not so much for the 
people and things it treats as for the 
fact that it is one of the most notable 
accomplishments in English biography 
in recent years. 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlbor- 
ough, started his career as a page boy 
to the Duke of York, who later became 
King James II. Churchill was a court 
favorite and by the time he was twenty 
had made a reputation as a promising 
soldier and military strategist. In the 
years that followed he deserted James 
II and joined William of Orange, re- 
ceiving the title of Earl of Marlbor- 
ough. Within a few years he was 
charged with treason but was later re- 
leased. Churchill became Captain-gen- 
eral of the English forces in the war 
of the Spanish Secession. His subse- 
quent military victories in the reign of 
Queen Anne made him uncrowned 
sovereign and a palace was built for 
him by Parliament. 

The present and final volume con- 
siders Marlborough in the final stages 
of his immense power under Queen 
Anne. It tells, too, of Marlborough’s 
decline, of the charges brought against 
him for embezzlement, his discharge, 
the later restoration of his honors by 
George I, and finally, Marlborough’s 
death. The period covered in the book 
is from 1708 to 1722. 

There is strong evidence that this 
volume and the others in the series are 
the direct outgrowth of a heroic ambi- 
tion by Winston Churchill to clear the 
family name. Numerous histories of 
the English have painted Marlborough 
as a political opportunist who was not 
above using his position or his friends 
to further his power and his pocket- 
book. As though charged with a mis- 
sion to place his ancestor before pos- 
terity in what he feels to be a truer and 
better light, Winston Churchill has 
immersed himself in the history of the 
period, burrowing into documents and 
other evidence like a detective who 
knows precisely what he must find and 
then finds it. A vast network of con- 
spiracy and intrigue had been spun by 
Marlborough’s political enemies, the 
Tories, the author reveals, which was 
largely responsible for all the charges 
brought against him. Unjustified slan- 
der and abuse, he adds, were also 
heaped upon Marlborough and were 
responsible for the Duke’s voluntary 
exile; the departure was in no way an 
escape. In short, the descendant finds 
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his ancestor not guilty as charge 
“My impression of his size and pove 
has grown with study. I am not away @ Mig 
of any charge brought against hinfilm j199« 
that has not been fully exposed anja ef 
discussed.” — 


Now that the series on Marlborough 
has been completed, it is more tha 
likely that the work will be recognized 
by the English as their most outstand. 
ing biography of the year. A vey 
strong candidate for such a distinction 
in this country is Carl Van Doren’ 
Benjamin Franklin, which in physical 
dimensions and importance should be 
to biography what Gone With the 
Wind was to fiction. The best biog. 
raphy of Franklin, of course, was 
written long ago—150 years ago to he 
exact. It was written by the greatest 
authority on Benjamin Franklin who 
ever lived, Franklin himself. He called 
it, with characteristic simplicity, Auto. 
biography, and wrote it, with charac. 
teristic universality, in such a way that 
it would appeal to people of all bents 
and ages. Youngsters are captured and 
delighted by its rich narrative and 
meaty incidents; adults by its wisdom, 
its optimism, its candor, its humor, its 
human touches. Yet the Autobiography 
had one disappointment, and only one: 
it did not go beyond 1775, depriving 
the world of his own account on the 
decade when a new nation came into 
being and when Washington was the 
Father of his country and Franklin the 
Godfather. 

The period in Franklin’s life from 
1775 to 1790, therefore, has been 
something of a biographical cavity 
which many historians and biograph- 
ers have attempted to fill. Virtually all 
of them, according to Mr. Van Doren, 
have failed and he says in his preface 
that he is the first biographer in 7 [By to 
years to undertake the whole of [Rew 
Franklin’s life “with all the precise R"** 
details essential to it, into a single 
narrative large enough to do it jus 
tice.” This is a surprising statement, 
for it does not seem to take into ac JB ‘T 
count William Cabell Bruce’s Pulit ty 
zer-Prize-winning Benjamin Franklin, & ius 
Self-Revealed of about twenty years “ 
ago, or Bernard Fay’s Franklin, the Be" 
Apostle of Modern Times, published 
in 1929. Checking with Mr. Van 
Doren’s bibliography, we find that 
both books are listed but both are dis 














qualified; he parenthetically describes Ti 
the first as “a study of Franklin’s v* 

ried aspects rather than a narrative Ne 
biography”; the second he claims © BR 4 
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“lively but often inaccurate and given 
to unsupported conjectures.” This de- 
partment does not press the point, 
though it does recall being favorably 
impressed with both books. 

A little less than one-half of Mr. 
Van Doren’s book embraces the part 
of Franklin’s career not covered in 
the Autobiography. The materials used 
by the author in this portion of the 
book are, by Mr. Van Doren’s own 
admission, the same as Franklin would 
have used had he continued his own 
history: “In effect, Franklin’s auto- 
biography is here completed on his 
own scale and in his own words.” 


But the biographer’s high opinion | 


of his own work should not necessarily 
prejudice readers against the book. It 
is a masterful accomplishment, one 
that may establish its right to a rating 
as the standard full-life biography of 
Franklin, perhaps even over Bruce’s 
book. Van Doren is a skilled writer 
and a good organizer of material. Yet it 
may be said that the very proficiency 
of the organization is a fault. Van 
Doren has adhered rather rigidly to a 
chronological and topical presentation 


better than it does of clarity. This may 
be part of a broader criticism which 
can justifiably say that the whole of 
the book is not greater than any of its 


parts; that the integrating threads sew- | 


ing together the varied aspects of 
Franklin’s career need reinforcement; 


important than the method is the ma- 
terial. The significant thing to be said 
about the book is that between its 
covers Van Doren has gathered to- 
gether all the facts necessary for a 


complete picture of Benjamin Frank- | 


lin. Some of the material is new; most 
of it is not. But-all the material avail- 
able on Franklin—from cradle to 
grave—is there, and in a single 
volume. 

Detachment, sympathy, knowledge 
—the three cardinal requirements of 
every competent biographer—are evi- 
dent in Benjamin Franklin. The book 
has already been mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Pulitzer Prize in biog- 
raphy for 1938. It fits the requirements 


of the award and the judges will not | 


run into any storm of protest if they 
make it their selection. 


© Dicuss was hardly a lean month 
in biography. In addition to the two 
just reviewed there is the very readable 
{Continued on page 61) 
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TWICE 


and let others 
on cen 


‘*. .. principally because I was a LaSalle- 
trained man. My salary has more than 
doubled and I expect to go right on from 
here.’’ So says one recent letter in our file 
that is typical of many. 


During times of recession or depression, 
LaSalle-trained men and women often have 
real reason to bless their foresight. And they 
may be repaid many times for their effort 
in learning “the job ahead of the job you’ve 
got. 


Like the graduate quoted above, they not 
infrequently keep their jobs while untrained 
fellow-workers must go job-hunting. During 
hard times they may even win promotion— 
at increased salaries! 

Sometimes the mere fact that you have 
started training makes the difference between 
being “let out” or being retained. 

If you wish, your employers will be noti- 
fied of your enrollment—even given progress 


| reports if you so desire. Thus you become a 


marked man or woman—stand out as espe- 


: | cially ambitious, earnest, deserving of en- 
which serves the purpose of order | 


couragement and reward. 


No wonder that in times of uncertainty 
LaSalle training often pays large dividends. 
Yet your investment is never large—can be 
paid on most liberal terms and over a 
generous period. 

Why not find out how you can add LaSalle 
training to your business assets? The coupon 
below may mean your start toward job 
security, more salary, the difference between 


. -_ | success and failure. Coupons just like it have 
that there is room for added synthesis | helped revolutionize the lives of thousands 


—not within the chapters themselves | 
but between or among them. But more | 


before you—over a thirty-year period. 


Make up your mind—today—to give 
ourself the benefit of sound training—train- 
ing that has been proved successful. There’s 
no obligation. Just mail the coupon—NOW! 


FREE! 
Any of these 
booklets — or 
similar ones 
on your own 
field. 
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7" WENTY years ago, Germany was flat on her 
back, a prostrate, helpless, beaten nation, 
surrounded by a coalition of armed force 

* laboring under the burden of unprecedented 

bt. Today, the anti-German coalition is a scrap- 
ap, while Germany is bigger, stronger, and more 

ly welded together than in 1914. 
‘Although this amazing change began to manifest 
Belf in the early 1920s, it was largely brought 
bout by Adolf Hitler. Working single-handed, 
his remarkable man has not only made himself 
aster of the German Reich but of Europe. In 
is rise to power, he has been assisted more 
fectively by the weakness and hesitancy of those 
fho were supposed to be against him than by 
fis friends. In the latest transaction, he was literally 
anded not only all that he asked, but more. He 
uld not have found in all Germany two men 
ho would have served his ambitions better than 
remier Chamberlain of England and Premier 
Paladier of France. They presented him with the 
fechoslovakian Republic on a silver platter. They 
pened the way for him through Central Europe 
) the Black Sea; they sacrificed Russia’s coopera- 
on and smashed France’s bulwark of the Little 
ntente. 

Hitler can close the Polish Corridor at any 

homent, take Memel, force favorable trade agree- 

hents with Hungary and Rumania, convert the 
anube into a German right-of-way, open ports 

On the Baltic and Black Seas, and thus split 

urope wide open. Indeed, he can do about every- 

ing that he promised in Mein Kampf. No man 

n modern times has outlined such a seemingly 

preposterous program or carried it out with greater 

precision and success. 

Step by step, Adolf Hitler has freed Germany 
tom reparations, reestablished her military strength, 
lortified the Rhineland, taken possession of Austria 
ind dismembered Czechoslovakia. As an empire- 
builder, he has equalled Napoleon and that, too 
Without a major conflict. There is not a statesman 
in Europe that can match him in adroitness or 
ixity of purpose. 

Regardless of what one may think of his political 
philosophy, his racial and religious prejudices 
and his uncompromising methods, Adolf Hitler 
has made Germany the strongest unified nation in 
Europe, and the outside world will be unrealistic 
lit fails to recognize this fact. It is difficult to 




























Twenty Years 


realize what the unconditional surrender of demo- 
cratic. powers implies for the immediate future, 
much less eventually. All that we can be sure of 
right now is that war has been postponed tempo- 
rarily; that Czechoslovakia is slowly disappearing 
as an independent state; that the Versailles Treaty, 
with all its collateral treaties, has been whittled 
down until nothing is left but the title, and that 
practically all the major obstacles to Germany’s 
continued expansion have been removed. 

History contains few examples of defeat being 
turned into victory with such speed and effectiveness. 
Within two decades Germany has more than turned 
the tables against the conquerors. She has done 
this, moreover, without provoking a general con- 
flict. Her achievement is attributable not only to 
ruthless leadership but to an infinite capacity for 
work and discipline. Hitler can be credited with 
breathing vitality into a prostrate nation, but 
neither he nor anyone else could have done this 
except for those traditions, habits of thought and 
attitude toward life which have characterized the 
German people for centuries. For the moment, 
dictatorship appears to have proved its case against 
democracy but, as with Versailles, we may be 
witnessing just one more pyrrhic victory. Other, 
if less spectacular forces are at work in the field 
of constructive progress. 

So far as Americans are concerned, the outstand- 
ing fact in connection with the European crisis was 
the speed and accuracy with which they were kept 
informed by a free press and uncontrolled radio. 
Other people, even including those directly concern- 
ed, found it necessary to depend on this country’s 
news-gathering and news-distributing facilities for 
ional information. We knew that Hitler 
would go to Munich before the Germans did and 


‘-we knew that Czechoslovakia would accept the 


Frgnco-British program before the. average Czech- 
oslovakian did. Germans, Czechs, the French, and 
even Englishmen kept track of what was going on 
in the outside world largely by picking up American 
broadcasts. It was a great triumph for the kind of 
institutions that have been developed on this side of 
the Atlantic. In the end, it may prove quife as 
significant as the material triumph gained at Munich 


by Adolf Hitler. Me 
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VEN without the European crisis, 
September would have been a 
hectic month in this country. 
e New Deal purge came to an end, 
ith a score of 8 to 1 against the 


termined in the field of sports; 
bor troubles came to a climax with 
ch important events as the truck- 
en’s strike in New York, a vote to 
rike by nearly a million railroad 
orkers, and an apparent determina- 
on not to get together by the A.F. 
fL. and the C.1.0. The month wound 
p with the worst storm ever exper- 
enced by New England, involving the 
oss of six or seven hundred lives and 
alf a billion dollars’ worth of prop- 
rty. 

In spite of all this, the American 
beople refuse to be discouraged. They 
A ||Meill look for peace and prosperity 
just around the corner.” And why 
not? “Hope springs eternal in the 
uman breast,” as old Pope said. Be- 
sides, there are indications to ‘justify 
tin this particular instance. Whether 
¢ like the shape it has taken, there 
ill be peace in Europe for some time, 
tor the simple reason that no power 
or coalition of powers is in a position 
0 challenge Germany. While Ameri- 
can trade policies must be readjusted 
lo fit the new line-up and conform to 
the new channels that are bound to be 
opened, this can be done with some 
assurance of no major interruption in 
the immediate future. 

As to our own situation, while it 
tmains turbulent to an undesirable 
degree, it is slowly adapting itself to 
those new policies and alignments 
which have been responsible for most 
of the confusion. The greatest problem 
we face consists of the Government’s 
‘pparent inability to make both ends 
meet; to prevent a continuous rise of 
public debt, the continuous increase 
of tax burdens, and the continuous 
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rgers. Many championships were: 


absorption of credit by public bor- 
rowing. Little progress has been made 
in the reduction of unemployment 
and relief rolls. Government spokes- 
men say that this is because business 
has gone on strike, while capital says 
that it is so handicapped by increased 
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Theirs Not To Reason Why 


taxes and regulation and lack of credit 
that it cannot do what it would like, 
and what the situation demands. 
Failure to bring about orderly adjust- 
ment of differences, not only between 
capital and labor but between or 
among labor factions, represents an- 
other handicap to recovery. The last 
five-year period has seen a greater 
loss because of strikes, lockouts, 
quarrels and general disturbance in 
this particular field than any five-year 
period in American history. It is use- 
less to argue over which leaders, 
which group, and which objectives 
are most to blame. The real fault lies 
in the simple fact that we have not 
discovered a workable method of iron- 
ing out the wrinkles; have not been 
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able to formulate a plan which enlists 
public confidence. 


= particularly in the sense of 
organized expression, is coming to 
play a more and more important part 
in this country’s economic and politi- 
cal life. At present, however, the part 
is too confused and contradictory to 
be regarded as a unified force. For 
one thing, there is a distinct cleavage 
between the A.F. of L. and C.I.O. 
groups as to the best method of 
exerting political pressure. For an- 
other, there is an element in both 
groups devoted to the idea of forming 
a labor party or a farmer labor party. 
For still another, there is an even 
larger element in both groups that 
refuses to be led around by the nose. 
While one section of labor is willing 
to accept government assistapce at 
the risk of government control, an- 
other prefers to safeguard itself 
against government control even at 
the price of less assistance. 

By and large, C.I.O. unions are 
favorable to the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration, but unqualified endorsement 
of A.F. of L. unions is not so clear. 
In New York, as well as some other 
States, the American Labor Party is 
bidding for independent support and 
nominating independent candidates. In 
most of the country, however, labor is 
content to endorse or reject candidates 
of the regular old-line parties on the 
ground of their individual records or 
views with regard to labor. But, as 
experience shows, the labor vote is 
not deliverable by official action, 
which makes it very difficult to tell 
where it is going regardless of en- 
dorsements, resoiutions, etc. 

The same thing is true with respect 
to other so-called blocs and groups. 
When it comes to actual casting of 
ballots, most Americans are still indi- 
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vidualists and still inclined to exer- 
cise the right of independent thinking. 
In a collective sense, they are still 
guided by their tradition and _ still 
divided according to the old parties. 
Time and time again, a third party 
movement has made its appearance 
only to succumb to the time-honored 
line-up within a few years. In 1908, 
such a shrewd observer as the late 
Henry Watterson pronounced the 
Democratic Party dead. Four years 
later, Theodore Roosevelt pronounced 
the Republican Party dead. In 1920, 
there were many who thought the 
Democratic Party could not survive 
Wilson’s collapse and they were even 
surer of it in 1924 and 1928. Two 
years ago, some of the weather-wise 
looked upon the Republican Party as 
sunk beyond recall. 

There is constant complaint that the 
Republican and Democratic Parties 
are too much alike for their own, or 
the country’s good, and that they 
ought to be scrapped, modified, 
merged, or changed in some way so 
as to bring about a definitely con- 
servative and a definitely progressive 
party. The clamor has led to little, 
however, except movements within 
each of the parties such as that led 
by the Bull Moosers twenty-six years 
ago within the Republican Party, and 


that now being shaped by the New 
Dealers within the Democratic Party. 


A NATION-WIDE railroad strike may 
be called in December over the 15 
per cent wage cut announced by the 
railroads last July. It will not, and 
cannot come, however, without giving 
everyone concerned, as well as the 
public, ample time to consider the 
various issues involved. The special 
law applying to railroads and their 
employes prevents anything like a 
surprise move by either party, and 
protects the public from being caught 
off guard. It compels the exploration 
into all reasonable means of settle- 
ment before there can be a strike. To 
this extent, it represents a fine work- 






It?s Hard To Handle A Naughty Boy 
After He Grows Up 
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ing program for the adjustmen 
labor controversies all along the jj, 

The impending dispute he 
several months ago when the 1 
roads announced that they would, 
for a 15 per cent wage cut, but befy 
they actually made this official, 4, 
met with the employes to see whelh 
the latter would accept such a cut, 
the refusal of railroad employes | 
accept the cut, the railroads q 
nounced that they would put it iy 
effect, thus setting the legal machine 
in motion. Three months of negoji 
tions ensued after which railroad ey 
ployes voted to call a strike. It tha 
became the President’s duty to appoiy 
a fact-finding commission which my 
complete its job and report with 
sixty days, or early next Decembe 
If this report fails to disclose a bas 
of settlement agreeable to both side 
then—and only then—will they strike: 

Such a long, tedious process my 
appear irksome, but do five or x 
months represent too long a time ti 
decide such an important issue as th 
calling of a nation-wide  railrolf any 
strike, and does it not represent ; 
sensible way of approach and conclu 
sion? 
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N. ONE can review what ha 
occurred during the last six year 


without realizing that the New Del?" 
has brought about considerable alter Wh 
ation in the Democratic viewpoint. rier 
Whether this alteration is permanent jor 
or merely a short-lived deviation, re jand 
mains to be seen. It has not gained shaw 
anything like complete or unlimited p Her 
control as was illustrated by the ; 
failure of the Supreme Court revision FY" 
plan, the Reorganization Bill, and the - 


attempt to eliminate several anti-New 
Deal Senators. As a whole, the Demo 
cratic Party appears willing to sane 
tion the New Deal up to a certain 
point, but not to let it get out of hand. 
This attitude seems to be 
stronger, particularly in the South 
and mid-West. Nor does one need to 
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arch far afield for the reason why. 











+ the |i hile the New Deal may have re- 
> beg ied in many commendable moves, 
the ry ‘me of ils experiments have turned 
ould t anything but satisfactory. One 
ut bef od only to consult the present prices 
tal, th cotton and potatoes, for instance, to 
 Whett#i ww that farmers have not been led 
i Cut, 





to the promised land. One need do 
» more than keep track of the more 
portant labor troubles to realize 
at the Wagner Act and the National 
abor Relations Board have failed to 
ring about industrial peace. Added 
» these, as well as some other dis- 
ouraging factors, is the uninterrupted 
powth of debt and deficit. 

In spite of all this, the Roosevelt 
dministration remains strong, not 
nly within the Democratic Party but 
‘ithin the country as a whole. Few 
foubt that it will retain a safe work- 
ing majority in both Houses of Con- 
ress and that, notwithstanding in- 
ke creased opposition, it will be able to 
ime (tarry on its general program, pro- 
as thiBviding it does not try to go up too 
ailroali any side-streets. 

sent i 

onclifae 

|] wo weeks of diplomatic negotia- 
tions during the latter part of Septem- 
Hber wrought as profound changes in 
the European situation as did four 
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Dede years of war between 1914 and 1918. 
alte.[e What's a scrap of paper between 
point, tiends?” asked the German Ambassa- 
anent dor to England twenty-four years ago, 
n, reg and Premier Chamberlain might well 
ained@ lave made the same observation to 
nited Herr Hitler. 

the All the great European treaties 
ision @ Were blown sky-high at Munich. The 
1 the § ftanco-British Alliance is dead; the 
New § ftanco-Soviet Pact goes up with the: 
emo: 
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—Can’t Put Tumpty-Dumpty Together 
Again” 








Franco-Czechoslovakian Pact. The 
Rome-Berlin Axis has been en- 
trenched, and Adolf Hitler is in a 
position to become master of Europe. 
The Little Entente has been sabo- 
taged. All the small States have been 
disillusioned as to what Franco- 
British guarantees imply; they have 
no choice but to seek refuge under the 
German wing. 

France and Russia have been iso- 
lated. It is difficult to see how either 
could, or would, cooperate with the 
other again. It is equally difficult to 
see how England could aid France in 
case of war with Germany because of 
the non-aggression pact she has signed 
with the latter. The Allied coalition 
which so ruthlessly dictated the Ver- 
sailles Treaty twenty years ago has 
become a junk-heap of scattered frag- 
ments. Germany, on the other hand, 
has become a thoroughly welded mass 
of increased strength and solidarity, 
with Italy bound to follow her lead 
by chains of fear and self-interest. 

People throughout the world are 
justifred in applauding the avoidance 
of wholesale strife. But they must not 
allow themselves to be deceived as to 
the cost and consequences. Twenty 
years ago, they were equally enthus- 
iastic over peace through an Allied 
victory. They believed that great 
things had been accomplished in be- 
half of democracy, the sanctity of 
treaties, collective security, the rights 
of minorities, etc. It was an idle, 
futile dream, as experience has shown. 
This latest adventure may turn sour 
in the same way and to the same ex- 
tent. At all events, Premier Chamber- 
lain advises England to go on arming, 
which is the most eloquent—if the 
most ironic—comment as to the faith 
he puts in his own triumph in behalf 
of permanent peace. 

Meanwhile, and without respect to 
what one may think of his philosophy 
and program, Adolf Hitler may be 
regarded as the victor. Germany, as 
well as the Franco-British Alliance, 
avoided conflict. The difference is that 
Germany got what she wanted, while 
France and England surrendered 
about everything for which they were 
supposed to stand. 

The meetings at Berchtesgaden, 
Godesberg and Munich represented a 
game of bluff. The Franco-British 
Alliance entered the game with every 
advantage. They had all the trump 
cards—men, money, materials, and 
mass weight. They began, however, by 
offering compromises, which method 
of opening gave Hitler his cue. He 
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knew he had them; he knew that they 
lacked the spirit to go through. He did 
not want war any more than they did 
and he was not in as good a position 
to make it, but he possessed the grim- 
ness and determination to exact from 
them more than he asked in the be- 
ginning, and vastly more than he 
would have accepted if they had been 
equally firm. 

History contains no “ifs.” It is 
impossible to tell what might have 
occurred had France and Britain 
taken an equally resolute and united 
stand with regard to the dismember- 
ment of Czechoslovakia, especially 
with Russia, Rumania and Yugoslavia 
ready and willing to cooperate. Their 
haste to surrender, however, was quite 
in line with the policy they have pur- 
sued ever since dictatorship took the 
play out of their hands. It followed 
the pattern of their action with regard 
to Manchuria, Ethiopia, Austria, the 
rearming of Germany, the march into 
the Rhineland, etc. They signed the 
Versailles Treaty and joined the 
League of Nations with arrogant en- 
thusiasm. Ever since, they have shown 
great weakness in the support of both. 
Either they could not stomach their 
own handiwork or they lacked the 
courage to put through the programs 
which they inaugurated and promised 
to sustain. If they had kept faith with 
Czechoslovakia as _ consistently as 
Hitler kept faith with the Sudeten 
Germans—who knows? 


7 HE impact of this abject surrender 
on the part of so-called democracies, 
with Hitler’s consequent triumph, is 
bound to have far-reaching effects, 
particularly in those countries where 
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Nazi propaganda has made itself felt. 
German communities in Argentina and 
Brazil have already demanded auton- 
omy. While this represents a feeble, if 
not a ridiculous move, the drive for 
trade cannot be dismissed so lightly. 
Nothing succeeds like success! Ger- 
many has been eminently successful. 
People who need capital to develop 
industry or markets in which to sell 
raw materials can hardly be blamed 
for granting a favorable hearing to 
the strong man and strong nation of 
Europe. 

England and France have suffered 
a distinct loss of prestige. Even in this 
country we will find it necessary to 
reorient some of our commercial poli- 
cies. Mexico has already adopted such 
a course. The competition we are 
meeting at the hands of both Germans 
and Italians for Latin American trade 
is something which calls for serious 
consideration. 


As TO the Far Eastern situation, 
Japan has virtually been liberated 
from fear of interference on the part 
of France and England. Like Ger- 
many, with regard to Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, and like Italy, with 
regard to Ethiopia, she is now in a 


position to do about as she pleases. 
Her invasion of China is likely to 
take on increased force and seek more 
extensive objectives. The intimation 
that she will soon attack Canton is 
definitely in line with such a pros- 
pect. What started out as “a punitive 
expedition” may presently evolve into 
a war of conquest. As the record now 
stands, there is no official conflict 
between Japan and China. The former 
has gone so far as to say that any 
nation or group of nations which 
interprets the present trouble as offi- 
cial conflict need not look to her for 
protection or recompense. This leaves 
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her actual aims still undefined. Toda, J 
she may be seeking no more thay f 
few northern provinces or the di 
comforture of Chiang Kai-shek. 1,08 
morrow, she may be seeking to anna }™ 
the whole Chinese Empire. Should thi 
turn out to be the case, who would_ 
or could—say her nay, except thi 
Chinese themselves. China has bee 
deserted by the so-called democratif 
powers in the same way that Map 
churia, Ethiopia, Austria, and Czech. 
slovakia have been deserted. What has} 
become of that security against ageres 
sion; that stand against war; that 
promise to protect people against jp. 
vasion to which civilized humanity 
was supposed to have consecrated 
itself twenty years ago? 


A\part from domestic issues and 
cleavages, the political situation in 
this country has been somewhat con. 
fused by imported prejudices, bor 
rowed ideas and foreign propaganda, 
Such elements of distraction have 
exerted constantly increasing pressure 
during the last few years. They have 
led to the formation of cliques and 
factions the activities of which have 
reached a point of such annoyance as 
to call for public investigation. Natur. 
ally enough, the growing tension in 
Europe, coupled with the desire of 
various governments to create sympa 
thy in the United States, has encour. 
aged such activities. They are now 
being investigated by a Congressional 
committee, and the President has inti- 
mated that it might be necessary to 
bring them under Government scru- 
tiny if the investigation discloses that 
they have crossed the borderline of 
constitutional freedom. The under: 
lying thought seems to be that we 
cannot permit European controversies 
to be fought on this side of the 
Atlantic if we are going to keep out 
of European entanglements. 


Notes and Documents 


Excerpts from Chancellor Hitler’s 
closing speech to the Nazi party con- 
gress at Nuremberg on September 12: 

It becomes unbearable for us at a 
moment when a great German people, 
apparently defenseless, is delivered to 
shameless ill-treatment and exposed to 
threats. I am speaking of Czechoslo- 
vakia. This is a democratic State. It 
was founded on democratic lines by 
forcing other nationalities, without 


asking them, into a structure manufac: 
tured at Versailles. 

As good democrats they began to 
oppress and mishandle the majority 
of the inhabitants. 

It is something most natural that 
compels us Germans to take an interest 
in this problem. Among the majority 
of nationalities that are being sup: 
pressed in this State there are 3,500, 
000 Germans. 
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‘ Toda, Wrhese Germans, too, are creatures of 
than 4. The Almighty did not create them 
the dis it they should be surrendered by a 
ek. Te A construction made at Versailles 
O anner a foreign power that is hateful to 
uld thick »m, and He has not created 7,000,000 
vould. wchs in order that they should su- 
ept thie rvise 3,500,000 Germans or act as 
as beer 





@ardians for them and still less to do 
om violence and torture. The misery 
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: Man. i the Sudeten Germans is without end. 
oo ey want to annihilate them. They 
at has Be being oppressed in an inhuman 
ageres. 


d intolerable manner. 

And I say that if these tortured crea- 
res cannot obtain rights and assist- 
ce by themselves, they can obtain 
oth from us. 

" Herr Benes indulges in tactics and 
Speeches. He is trying to organize ne- 
iotiations to clear up questions of pro- 
edure on the lines of Geneva and to 
Make small concessions. This cannot go 
On forever. This is not a matter of 
Phrases; it is of right—that is, of vio- 
‘i ated right. 

' What the Germans demand is the 
peht of self-determination, which 
every other nation also possesses. It is 
ot up to Herr Benes to give the Sude- 
Hen Germans gifts. They have the right 
io claim a life of their own just as 
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ion in Buch as any other people. 

ire of | If the democracies, however, should 
ympa Bbe convinced that they must in this 
ncour- tase protect with all their means the 
> NOW Mbppressors of Germans, then this will 
sional have grave consequences. 
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scru. @ Excerpts from the communiqué of 
s that tte Sudeten German party containing 
ne of [the terms of the ultimatum issued Sep- 
inder- rember 13 to the Czechoslovak Govern- 
at we pment: 

ersies Since February of this year the 
f the [Czech Premier has repeatedly declared 
p out Bthat the government would take no 











measures of any importance without 
previously consulting the Sudeten 
party, Although our delegation was in 
Prague yesterday and this morning and 
was even in constant telephonic com- 
munication with different Ministries, 


ufac- the government took far-reaching and 
disquieting measures without getting 
in to to contact with leaders of the Sudeten 
ority fBParty. 
Reinforcements of gendarmes and 
that Military were sent to Sudeten districts 
erest 0d martial law was proclaimed by 
ority JB 'dio, 
sup- After consultation with Herr Hen- 





lein [Sudeten German leader], Herr 
Frank [aide of Herr Henlein] sent the 








ollowing demand to Premier Hodza: 


“A great number of Sudeten Ger- 
mans have been killed or wounded by 
orders of the State in the frontier 
areas. In this state of affairs the lead- 
ership of the Sudeten party requests 
the government to take the following 
steps: 

“First, martial law shall be re- 
scinded immediately. 


“Second, the State police shall be 
withdrawn from all districts containing 
a German majority. The exercise of 
police duties shall be handed over to 
Mayors, who are also to be responsible 
for the establishment of curresponding 
substitute organizations to maintain 
peace and order. 


“Third, gendarmes and other secur- 
ity organizations shall be limited to 
their normal number and restricted to 
their normal posts. 


“Fourth, all military formations 
shall be confined to barracks and be 
used for military purposes only to 


avoid bloodshed. 


“If within six hours of the delivery 
of these requests the government has 
not accepted and published them, par- 
ticularly by radio, the leadership of 
the Sudeten German party refuses all 
responsibility for further disorders.” 


ee 


Excerpts from the Anglo-French 
proposals presented to the Czecho- 
slovak Government on September 19 
follow. These were included in the 
White Paper published by the British 


Government on September 28. 


Representatives of the French and 
British Governments have been in con- 
sultation today on the general situation 
and have considered the British Prime 
Minister’s report on his conversation 
with Hitler. The British Ministers also 
placed before their French colleagues 
their conclusions derived from the 
account furnished to them of the work 
of his mission by Lord Runciman. 


In the light of these considerations 
both governments have been compelled 
to the conclusion that the mainte- 
nance of peace and the safety of 
Czechoslovakia’s vital interests can- 
not effectively be assured unless these 
areas [mainly inhabited by Sudeten 
Deutsch] are now transferred to the 


Reich. 
This could be done either by direct 


transfer or as the result of a plebiscite. 
We realize the difficulties involved in 
a plebiscite. For this reason we antici- 
pate in the absence of an indication to 
the contrary that you may prefer to 
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deal with the Sudeten Deutsch prob- 
lem by the method of direct transfer 
and as a case by itself. 


The area for transfer would prob- 
ably have to include areas with over 
50 per cent German inhabitants but 
we should hope to arrange by negoti- 
ation provisions for adjustments of 
frontiers, where circumstances render 
it necessary, by some _ international 
body including a Czech representative. 
We are satisfied that a transfer of 
smaller areas based on a higher per- 
centage would not meet the case. 


The international body referred to 
might also be charged with questions 
of the possible exchange of popula- 
tions on the basis of the right to opt 
within some specified time limit. 


We recognize that if the Czechoslo- 
vak Government is prepared to con- 
cur in the measures proposed involv- 
ing a material change in the conditions 
of the State they are entitled to ask 
for some assurance of their future 
security. 

Accordingly His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom would 
be prepared as a contribution to the 
pacification of Europe to join in an 
international guarantee of the new 
boundaries of the Czechoslovak State 
against unprovoked aggression. One 
of the principal conditions of such a 
guarantee would be the safeguarding 
of the independence of Czechoslovakia 
by the substitution of a general guar- 
antee against unprovoked aggression 
in place of the existing treaties which 
involve reciprocal obligations of a mili- 
tary character. 


—_——@——— 


Excerpts from the September 21 
letter of Lord Runciman, British medi- 
ator between the Sudeten German 
party and the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, to Prime Minister Chamberlain, 
as published in the British White 
Paper. 


After a series of private discussions 
between the Sudeten leaders and Czech 
authorities a new basis for negotiation 
was adopted by the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment and communicated to me on 
Sept. 5 and to the Sudeten leaders 
on Sept. 6. This was the socalled fourth 
plan. In my opinion—and, I believe, 
in the opinion of the more responsible 
Sudeten leaders—this plan embodied 
almost all the requirements of the 
Karlsbad eight points and with a little 
clarification and extension could have 
been made to cover them in their en- 
tirety. 
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Negotiations should at once have 
been resumed on this favorable and 
hopeful basis; but little doubt remains 
in my mind that the very fact that they 
were so favorable operated against their 
chances with the more extreme mem- 
bers of the Sudeten German party. It 
is my belief that the incidents arising 
out of the visit of certain Sudeten 
German deputies to investigate the 
case of persons arrested for arms 
smuggling at Maehrisch Ostrau was 
used in order to provide the excuse 
for the suspension if not the breaking 
off of negotiations. The Czech Govern- 
ment, however, once more gave way 
to the demands of the Sudeten German 
party in this matter and preliminary 
discussions on the fourth plan were 
resumed Sept. 10. Again I am con- 
vinced that this did not suit the policy 
of the Sudeten extremists and incidents 
were provoked and instigated on Sept. 
11 and with greater effect after Hit- 
ler’s speech on Sept. 12. 

As a result of the bloodshed and 
disturbance thus caused the Sudeten 
delegation refused to meet the Czech 
authorities as had been arranged on 
Sept. 13. Henlein and Frank presented 
a new series of demands—the with- 
drawal of State police, the limitation 
of troops to their military duties, etc., 
which the Czechoslovak Government 
again prepared to accept on the sole 
condition that a representative of the 
party come to Prague to discuss how 
they should be maintained. On the 
night of Sept. 13 this condition was 
refused by Henlein and all negotiations 
were completely broken off. 

With the rejection of the Czechoslo- 
vak Government’s offer on Sept. 13 and 
with the breaking off of negotiations 
by Henlein my functions as mediator 
were in fact at an end. Directly and in- 
directly connected between the chief 
of the Sudeten leaders and the govern- 
ment, the Reich had become the domi- 
nant factor in the situation; the dis- 
pute was no longer an internal one. 
It was not part of my function to at- 
tempt mediation between Czechoslo- 
vakia and Germany. 

Responsibility for the final break 
must, in my opinion, rest upon Hen- 
lein, Frank and upon those of their 
supporters inside and outside the coun- 
try who were urging them to extreme 
unconstitutional action. 

I have much sympathy, however, 
with the Sudeten race. It is a hard 
thing to be ruled by an alien race; 
and I have been left with the impres- 
sion that Czechoslovak rule in the 
Sudeten areas for the last twenty years, 





although not actually oppressive and 
certainly not “terroristic,” has been 
marked by tactlessness, lack of under- 
standing, petty intolerance and dis- 
crimination to the point where the re- 
sentment of the German population 
was inevitably moving to the direction 
of revolt. The Sudeten Germans felt, 
too, that in the past they had been 
given many promises by the Czecho- 
slovak Government, but little or no 
action followed these promises. 

The feeling among the Sudeten Ger- 
mans until about three or four years 
ago was one of hopelessness. But the 
rise of Nazi Germany gave them new 
hope. I regard their turning for help 
toward their kinsman and their even- 
tual desire to join the Reich as a 
natural development in the circum- 
stances. 

At the time of my arrival the more 
moderate Sudeten leaders still desired 
a settlement within the frontiers of the 
Czechoslovak State. 

I consider, therefore, that these 
frontier districts should at once be 
transferred from Czechoslovakia to 
Germany and further that measures 
for their peaceful transfer, including 
provision of safeguards for the popu- 
lation during the transfer period, 
should be arranged forthwith by agree- 
ment between the two governments. 

For those portions of the territory, 
therefore, where the German majority 
is not so important, I recommend that 
an effort be made to find a basis for 
local autonomy within the frontiers 
of the Czechoslovak Republic on the 
lines of the “fourth plan” modified so 
as to meet the circumstances created 
by the transfer of preponderantly Ger- 
man areas, 

Just as it is essential for the inter- 
national position of Switzerland that 
her policy should be entirely neutral, 
so an analogous policy is necessary 
for Czechoslovakia—not only for her 
own future existence but for the peace 
of Europe. 


—— 


Extracts from the communiqué in 
which the Czechoslovak Government 
on September 21 announced its accept- 
ance of the Anglo-French plan for 
meeting Chancellor Hitler’s demands: 


Two great powers told us with the 
full weight of their convention and 
authority that only by territorial sac- 
rifices on our part could security and 
peace be assured. 

We wished to suggest a settlement of 
the dispute by arbitration, but the sug- 
gestion was rejected by others. Eng- 
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land and France, two democracig 
formed us that solution by arbitra 
could not solve the difficulty. 
They informed us that they ¢, 
not extend aid in the event we, 
attacked by Germany and they wey 
the opinion such a conflict would |, 
been inevitable had Czechosloys 
refused to cede the territories of 






















German population. We sa 

Inasmuch as Russia was willinogamry to & 
come to our help only on condigaumed © 
that France came first, and morejgamech me 
only after the League of Natimion > 
should have determined that Cyd rope | 
slovakia was attacked and that cgemer 
many was the aggressor, we fogim™S fo 
ourselves facing a threat of yjimlow © 
menacing not only the State, but aqme t W4! 
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ciated nations as a whole. 

The President of the republic 
the government could do nothing } 
accept the suggestions of the 
powers and the beginning of diss 
sions for further negotiations. 
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Excerpts from the speech of Man 
Litvinoff, Soviet Foreign Comnisw 
at the League of Nations Assembl;; 
Geneva on September 21: 

Bound to Czechoslovakia by a yy 
of mutual assistance, the Soviet Unie 
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abstained from any intervention ini the | 
negotiations of the Czechoslovak 

: I an 
ernment with the Sudeten Germ ies 












considering this to be the internal h 
ness of the Czechoslovak State. 
We have refrained from all advi 
to the Czechoslovak Government, cit 
sidering it quite inadmissible that! 
should be asked to make concessio# 
to the Germans, to the detriment of i 
interests as a State, in order that 4 
should be set free from the neces 
of fulfilling our obligations under tH 
treaty bearing our signature. Neithé 
did we offer any advice in the ou 
trary direction. E 
But when, a few days before | le 
for Geneva, the French Governmetl 
for the first time inquired of my 0 
ernment as to its attitude in the eve! 
of an attack on Czechoslovakia, I ga 
the French representative in Mosc 
in the name of my government, he 
following perfectly clear and unity; 
biguous reply: 
“We intend to fulfill our obli yh 
tions under the pact, together W 
France, to afford assistance to Czech 
oslovakia by the way open to ™ 
our War Department is ready imm® 
diately to participate in a conferen® 
with representatives of the French 
Czechoslovak War Departments ¥ 
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t Hig P 
er to discuss measures appropriate 


aciec fmthe moment. In an event like this, 
itrafige shall consider desirable that the 

ction be raised in the League of 
ey o@iiations, if only as yet under Article 
we wai, with the object, first, of mobiliz- 
’ Were public opinion, and, secondly, as- 
uld \gmgaining the position of certain other 
‘slovsliiptes whose passive aid might be ex- 
s of fmely valuable.” 

We said further that it was neces- 
illine ay to exert all means of avoiding an 
ondyiggimed conflict and we considered one 
norer h method to be immediate consul- 
Nation between the great powers of 
Credlrope and other interested States, in 
hat (emer. if possible, to decide on the 
> fogummms for a collective démarche. This 
of ygighow our reply was framed. 

Jut admit was only two days ago that the 
“BGechoslovak Government for the first 
slic alam addressed a formal inquiry to my 
‘ing |qaeveToment, whether the U.S. S. R. is 
i epared, in accordance with the So- 
- disammet' Czech pact, to render to Czecho- 
pvakia immediate and effective aid 

# France remains loyal to her obliga- 

fin and renders similar assistance, 
Marg@mpd to this inquiry my government 
vmisuegave a clear answer in the affirmative. 
mbly 4 a a 


i Excerpts from Prime Minister 


4 pGhamberlain’s first letter of September 
| Uni § to Chancellor Hitler as published 
Ae the British White Paper: 

a I am ready to put to the Czech 
al bygme’e™ment your proposal as to the 

















Meas so that they may examine the 
Bggested provisional boundary. So 
ras I can see there is no need to 
ld a plebiscite for the bulk of the 
eas, ie., for those areas which [ac- 
rding to statistics upon which both 
des seem to agree| are predomi- 
mntly Sudeten German areas. I have 
D doubt, however, that the Czech 
overnment would be willing to ac- 
pt your proposal for a plebiscite to 
@termine how far if at all the pro- 
Posed new frontier need be adjusted. 

The difficulty I see about the pro- 
osal you put to me yesterday after- 
Hoon arises from the suggestion that 
He areas should in the immediate 
Miture be occupied by German troops. 
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j In the event of German troops mov- 
8 Into the areas as you propose there 
no doubt that the Czech Government 











would have no option but order their 
forces to resist, and this would mean 
the destruction of the basis upon 
which you and I a week ago agreed to 
work together—namely, an orderly 
settlement of this question rather than 
a settlement by the use of force. 

There must surely be alternatives 
to your proposal which would not be 
open to the objections I have pointed 
out. For instance, I could ask the 
Czech Government whether they think 
there could be an arrangement under 
which the maintenance of law and 
order in certain agreed Sudeten Ger- 
man areas would be entrusted to 
Sudeten Germans themselves—by the 
creation of a suitable force or by the 
use of forces already in existence pos- 
sibly acting under the supervision of 
neutral observers. 

inate 

Excerpts from Chancellor Hitler’s 
reply of September 23 to Prime Minis- 
ter Chamberlain, as published in the 
British White Paper: 


For nearly two decades Germans as 
well as the other various nationalities 
in Czechoslovakia have been mal- 
treated in the unworthiest manner, 
tortured, economically destroyed and, 
above all, prevented from realizing 
for themselves also the right of na- 
tions to self-determination. England 
and France never made an endeavor 
to alter this situation. 
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If formerly the behavior of the 


Czechoslovak Government was brutal, 
it can only be described during recent 
weeks and days as madness. The vic- 
tims of this madness are innumerable 
Germans. In a few weeks the number 
of refugees who have been driven out 
has risen to over 120,000. This situa- 
tion as stated above is unbearable and 
will now be terminated by me. 


Your Excellency assures me now 
that the matter of the transfer of the 
Sudeten territory to the Reich has in 
principle already been accepted. What 
interests me, Your Excellency, is not 
the recognition of the principle that 
this territory is to go to Germany but 
solely the realization of this principle. 

The Sudeten Germans are not com- 
ing back to the German Reich in virtue 
of the gracious or benevolent sym- 
pathy of other nations but on the 
ground of their own will based on the 
right of self-determination of nations 
and of the irrevocable decision of the 
German Reich to give effect to this will. 

I have, with the best intention and 
in order to give the Czech nation ne 
justifiable cause for complaint, pro- 
_ posed— in the event of a peaceful solu- 
tion—as the future frontier that na- 
tionalities frontier which I am con- 
vinced represents a fair adjustment 
between the two racial groups, taking 
also into account the continued exist- 
ence of the large language islands. I 
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Germany’s demands on the eve of the Munich Conference. Heavily-shaded areas 
were demanded outright; light shadings show proposed plebiscites. 
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am, in addition, ready to allow plebi- 
scites to be taken in the whole terri- 
tory which will enable subsequent cor- 
rections to be made in order—so far 
as possible—to meet the real will of 
the peoples concerned. I have, more- 
over, declared myself ready to allow 
this plebiscite to take place under the 
control of either international com- 
missions or a mixed German-Czech 
commission. I am finally ready dur- 
ing the days of the plebiscite to with- 
draw our troops from most of the dis- 
puted frontier area subject to the con- 
dition that the Czechs do the same. I 
am, however, not prepared to allow 
a territory which must be considered 
as belonging to Germany on _ the 
ground of the will of people and of 
the recognition granted even by the 
Czechs to be left without the protec- 
tion of the Reich. There is here no 
international power of agreement 
which would have the right to take 
precedence over the German right. 

The idea of being able to entrust 
to Sudeten Germans alone the mainte- 
nance of order is practically impos- 
sible, in consequence of the obstacles 
put in the way of their political organ- 
ization in the course of the last decade 
and particularly in recent times. 


Your Excellency assures me that it 
is now impossible for you to propose 
such a plan to your own government. 
May I assure you for my part that it 
is impossible for me to justify any 
other attitude to the German people. 

If the proposal that these territories 
are to belong to Germany is sincerely 
accepted there is no ground to post- 
pone the practical resolution of this 
principle. 

My knowledge of Czech practice in 
such matters over a period of long 
years compels me to assume the insin- 
cerity of the Czech assurance so long 
as they are not implemented by prac- 
tical proof. 


2 
—_—>———_ 


Extracts from Prime Minister 
Chamberlain’s second letter of Sep- 
tember 23 to Chancellor Hitler, pub- 
lished in the British White Paper: 


I request Your Excellency to be good 
enough to let me have the memoran- 
dum which sets out these proposals to- 
gether with the map showing the area 
proposed to be transferred subject to 
the result of the proposed plebiscite. 


On receiving this memorandum I 


will at once forward it to Prague and 
request the reply of the Czechoslovak 








Government at the soonest possible 
moment. In the meantime, until I 
receive their reply, I should be glad 
to have Your Excellency’s assurance 
that you will continue to abide by the 
understanding which we reached at 
our meeting of Sept. 14 and again last 
night that no action should be taken, 
particularly in Sudeten territory, by 
the forces of the Reich to prejudice 
any further mediation which may be 
found possible. 


The acceptance or refusal of Your 
Excellency’s proposal is now a matter 
for the Czechoslovak Government to 
decide. It has become necessary that 
I should at once report the present 
situation to my colleagues and the 
French Government. I propose, there- 
fore, to return to England. 


et 


Text of the “final” memorandum of 
Chancellor Hitler given to Prime Min- 
ister Chamberlain on September 23 for 
presentation to Czechoslovakia follows. 
It was published in the British White 
Paper. 


Reports increasing in number from 
hour to hour regarding incidents in the 
Sudetenland show that the situation 
has become completely intolerable for 
the Sudeten German people and, in 
consequence, dangerous to the peace of 
Europe. 


It is, therefore, essential that the 
separation of the Sudetenland, agreed 
to by Czechoslovakia, should be ef- 
fected without any further delay. 


On the attached map the Sudeten 
German area which is to be ceded is 
shaded in red. Areas in which a plebi- 
scite also is to be held, over and above 
the areas to be occupied, are drawn in 
and shaded in green. 


Final delimitation of the frontier 
must correspond to the wishes of those 
concerned. In order to determine these 
wishes a certain period is necessary for 
the preparation of a plebiscite during 
which disturbances must in all circum- 
stances be prevented. 


A situation of parity must be cre- 
ated. The area designated on the at- 
tached map as German is to be occu- 
pied by German troops without taking 
into account whether -in a plebiscite it 
may prove to be in this or that part 
of an area with a Czech majority. 


On the other hand, Czech territory is 
to be occupied by Czech troops without 
taking into account whether in this 
area there lie large German language 
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sion to its German national fee]in.m 
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With a view to bringing aboy } 
immediate and final solution of; 
Sudeten German problem the fylj, 
ing proposals are submitted by ; 
German Government: 

I. Withdrawal of the whole (Cy 
armed forces, police, gendarn 
customs officials and frontier gy 


from the area to be evacuated as de; 


nated on the attached map, this are 














be handed over to Germany on Og, 


II. Evacuated territory is to — 
handed over in its present conditi 
(see further details in Appendix), ] 
German Government agrees that ple 
potentiary representatives of the Cz 
Government and of the Czech Am 
should be attached to headquarters { 
the Germany military forces to d 
with details of modalities (method: @& 
making effective) of the evacuation, & 

III. The Czech Government to i 
charge at once all Sudeten Germa 
serving in the military forces or polit 
anywhere in Czech State territory aif 
permit them to return home. 


IV. The Czech Government to lila 
ate all political prisoners of th 
German race. , 


V. The German Government agre 
to permit a plebiscite to take place ii 
those areas—to be more definitely & 
fined—before Nov. 25 at the latest. & 

The plebiscite itself will be carrielf] 
out under control of an internation 
commission. All persons who reside! 
in the areas in question on Oct. 2, 
1918, or who were born in those pari 
prior to this date will be eligible 
vote. 

A simple majority of all eligibl 
male and female voters will determin 
the desire of the population to belon 
either to the German Reich or tl 


Czech State. 


During the plebiscite both partis 
will withdraw their military forces oul 
of the area to be defined more pre 
cisely. The date and duration will ke 
settled mutually by the German aul 
Czech Governments. 

VI. The German Government pre 
poses that an authoritative Germar: 
Czech commission should be set up ' 
settle all further details. 


APPENDIX 


The evacuated Sudeten German ares 
is to be handed over without destroy: 
ing or rendering unusable.in any WY 
the military, economic or traffic ¢& 






NEXT! 


—St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch 
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tablishment (plants). These include 
ground organization of air service and 
all wireless stations. 

All economic and traffic materials 
especially rolling stock of the railway 
system in the designated areas are to 
be handed over undamaged. The same 
applies to all utility services (gas 
works, power stations, etc.) 

Finally, no foodstuffs, goods, cattle, 
raw materials, etc., are to be moved. 





Extracts from the Czechoslovak note 
handed to the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, Viscount Halifax, by the Czech 
Minister to London, Jan Masaryk, on 
September 25 follow. It was published 
in the British White Paper. 


My government now has studied the 
document and map. It is a de facto 
ultimatum of the sort usually presented 
to a vanquished nation and not a 
proposition to a sovereign State which 
has shown the greatest possible readi- 
ness to make sacrifices for appease- 
ment of Europe. 

The proposals go far beyond what 
we agreed to in the so-called Anglo- 
French plan. They deprive us of every 
safeguard for our national existence. 
We are to yield up large proportions 
of our carefully prepared defenses and 
admit German armies deep into our 
country before we have been able to 
organize it on a new basis or make any 
preparations for its defense. 

Our national and economic inde- 
pendence would automatically disap- 
pear with acceptance of Herr Hitler’s 
plan. 

The whole process of moving the 
population is to be reduced to panic 
and flight on the part of those who will 
not accept the German Nazi regime. 
They have to leave their homes with- 
out even the right to take their per- 
sonal belongings or even, in the case 
of peasants, their cows. 

My government wished me to de- 
clare in all solemnity that Hitler’s 
demands in their present form are 
absolutely and unconditionally un- 
acceptable to my government. 

Against these new cruel demands, 
my government feels bound to make 
their utmost resistance and we shall 
do so, God helping us. 

We rely upon the two greatest West- 
ern democracies, whose wishes we have 
followed, much against our own judg- 
ment, to stand by us in our hour of 
trial. 

commends 

Extracts from the official Czech 

broadcast of September 25: 


On Friday, Sept. 23, the British and 
French ministers at 6:15 informed our 
government on behalf of their own 
that neither Britain nor France could 
take the responsibility for any longer 
advising us to maintain a passive atti- 
tude, neither could they recommend us 
to abstain from making necessary mili- 
tary preparations. 

At the same time they indicated that 
they were passing on the Godesberg 
memorandum but without offering any 
advice on it as to our further action. 
This implied that the great powers 
themselves did not consider the new 
proposals a reasonable basis for secur- 
ing an agreement. 

The Czechoslovak Government de- 
cided to order mobilization in order to 
obtain conditions under which it could 
negotiate peaceably. 

siienitiaenisin 


Extracts from the letter of the 
Czechoslovak minister in London to 
the British Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs, dated September 26, and 
published in the British White Paper: 


I have communicated to my govern- 
ment the Prime Minister’s question 
which he sent to me yesterday after- 
noon and for which he wished an 
answer. 

To this question I now have received 
the following answer of my govern- 
ment: 

“The Czechoslovak Government will 
be ready to take part in an interna- 
tional confercnce where Germany and 
Czechoslovakia, among other nations, 
would be represented, to find a differ- 
ent method of settling the Sudeten 
German question from that expounded 
in Hitler’s proposals, keeping in mind 
the possible reverting to the so-called 
Anglo-French plan.” 

My government, after the experience 
of the last few weeks would consider 
it more than fully justifiable to ask 
definite binding guarantees, in effect 
that no unexpected action of an aggres- 
sive nature would take place during the 
negotiations and that the Czechoslovak 
defense system would remain intact 
during that period. 

manatilipaines 

Extracts from the authoritative state- 
ment issued September 26 on British 
policy: 

If in spite of all efforts made by the 
British Prime Minister, a German 
attack is made upon Czechoslovakia, 
the immediate result must be that 
France will be bound to come to her 
assistance and Great Britain and Russia 
will stand by France. 


Current History 





Extracts from the letter of Prim, 
Minister Chamberlain to Chancello, 
Hitler, dated September 26, and pub. 
lished in the British White Paper of 
September 28: 


Your Excellency will remember jy 
my letter to you of Friday last tha 
I said an attempt to occupy forthwith 
by German troops areas which will 
become part of the Reich at once in 
principle and very shortly afterward, 
by delimitation, any formal demili- 
tarization would be condemned as an 
unnecessary display of force. 

The development of opinion since 
my return confirms me in the views | 
expressed to you in my letter and in 
our subsequent conversation. 

In our conversation, as in the of. 
ficial communiqué issued in Germany, 
you said that the only differences be. 
tween us lay in the method of carrying 
out an agreed principle. If this is s0, 
then surely the tragic consequences of 
a conflict ought not be incurred over 
difference in method. 

A conference such as I suggest 
would give the confidence that the 
cession of territory would be carried 
into effect, but that it would be done 
in an orderly manner with suitable 
safeguards. 





Extracts from Chancellor Hitler's 
letter to Prime Minister Chamberlain, 
dated September 27, and published in 
the British White Paper: 


The immediate occupation by Ger- 
man contingents demanded by me 
represents no more than a security 
measure which is intended to guarantee 
a quick and smooth achievement of 
the final settlement. 

This security measure is indispensa- 
ble. If the German Government re- 
nounced it and left the whole further 
treatment of the problem simply to 
normal negotiations with Czechoslo- 
vakia the present unbearable circum- 
stances in the Sudeten German terti- 
tories would continue to exist for a 
period, the length of which cannot be 
foreseen. 

That Czechoslovakia should lose 
part of her fortifications is naturally 
unavoidable in consequence of the ces- 
sion of the Sudeten German territory, 
agreed to by the Prague government 
itself. 

It is clear from my memorandum 
that the German occupation would 
only extend to a given line and that 
the final delimitation of the frontier 
would take place in accordance with 
the procedure I have already described. 
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Fafter the 
‘German territory would constitute a 


‘healthier, more unified economic or- 












The Prague government has no right 


lo doubt the German military measures 
S would stop within these limits. 


It is equally erroneous to talk of an 


F economic rift. It is on the contrary a 
well-known fact that Czechoslovakia 


cession of the Sudeten 


ganism than before. 
| must assume that the government 
of Prague is only using the proposal 


{fo the occupation by German troops 


in order, by distorting the meaning and 
object of my proposal, to mobilize 
those forces in other countries, particu- 
larly England and France, from which 
they hope to receive unreserved sup- 
port of their aim and thus achieve the 
possibility of a general warlike confla- 


gration. 
————— 


Extracts from the message sent by 
President Roosevelt to Chancellor Hit- 
ler and President Benes on September 
26: 

The United States has no political 


| entanglements. It is caught in no mesh 


of hatred. Elements of all Europe have 
formed its civilization. 

The supreme desire of the American 
people is to live in peace. But in the 
event of a general war they face the 
fact that no nation can escape some 
measure of the consequences of such a 
world catastrophe. 

The traditional policy of the United 
States has been the furtherance of the 
settlement of international disputes by 
pacific means. It is my conviction that 
all people under the threat of war 
today pray that peace may be made 
before, rather than after, war. 

It is imperative that peoples every- 
where recall that every civilized nation 
in the world voluntarily assumed the 
solemn obligations of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact of 1928 to solve contro- 
versies only by pacific methods. In 
addition, most nations are parties to 
other binding treaties obligating them 
to preserve peace. 

On behalf of the 130 millions of 
people of the United States of America 
and for the sake of humanity every- 
where I most earnestly appeal to you 
not to break off negotiations looking 
lo a peaceful, fair and constructive 
settlement of the questions at issue. 


—— 


Excerpts from Chancellor Hitler’s 
reply to President Roosevelt, dated 
September 27: 

Be assured that I can fully appre- 
“late the lofty intent on which your 


remarks are based, and that I share in 
every respect your opinion regarding 
the unforeseeable consequences of a 
European war. 

Precisely for this reason, however, I 
can and must refuse all responsibility 
of the German people and their lead- 
ers, if the further development, con- 
trary to all my efforts up to the pres- 
ent, should actually lead to the out- 
break of hostilities. 

One of the points in which the char- 
acter of the dictates of 1919 was the 
most openly revealed was the founding 
of the Czechoslovakian State and the 
establishment of its boundaries without 
any consideration of history and na- 
tionality. The Sudeten land was also 
included therein, although this area 
had always been German and although 
its inhabitants, after the destruction of 
the Hapsburg monarchy, had unani- 
mously declared their desire for an- 
nexation to the German Reich. 

Thus the right of self-determination, 
which had been proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Wilson as the most important 
basis of national life, was simply de- 
nied to the Sudeten Germans. It is 
not Germany who is to blame for the 
fact that there is any Sudeten German 
problem at all, and that the present 
unjustifiable circumstances have arisen 
from it. 


The terrible fate of the people 
affected by the problem no _ longer 
admits of a further postponement of 
its solution. The possibilities of arriv- 
ing at a just settlement by agreement, 
are therefore exhausted with the pro- 
posals of the German memorandum. It 
does not rest with the German Govern- 
ment, but with the Czechoslovakian 
Government alone, to decide whether it 
wants peace or war. 





Excerpts from President Roosevelt's 
second appeal to Chancellor Hitler, 
dated September 27: 

The question before the world to- 
day, Mr. Chancellor, is not the ques- 
tion of errors of judgment or of in- 
justices committed in the past. It is 
the question of the fate of the world 
today and tomorrow. 


Resort to force in the great war 
failed to bring tranquillity. Victory 
and defeat were alike sterile. That 
lesson the world should have learned. 

Present negotiations still stand-open. 
They can be continued if you will 
give the word. Should the need for 
supplementing them become evident, 
nothing stands in the way of widening 
their scope into a conference of all the 
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nations directly interested in the 
present controversy. Such a meeting 
to be held immediately—in some neu- 
tral spot in Europe—would offer the 
opportunity -for this and correlated 
questions to be solved in a spirit of 
justice, of fair dealing, and, in all 
human probability, with greater per- 
manence. 

The government of the United States 
has no political involvements in 
Europe and will assume no obliga- 
tions in the conduct of the present 
negotiations. Yet in our own right we 
recognize our responsibilities as a part 
of a world of neighbors. 


—— «——— 


Extracts from Prime Minister 
Chamberlain's address in the House 
of Commons September 28: 

About 12:30 (A.M. September 28) 
I received from Herr Hitler the reply 
to my letter sent by Sir Horace Wilson 
which is printed in the White Paper. 
There is a definite statement that 
troops will not be moved beyond the 
red line (beyond the Sudeten areas 
into Czechoslovakia). They are only 
to preserve order and that a plebiscite 
will be carried out with a free vote. 

It was added he would abide by the 
results and, finally, he would join in 
an international guarantee for the re- 
mainder of Czechoslovakia, once 
minority questions were settled. 

I sent (him) the following personal 
message: 

“After reading your letter, I feel 
certain that you can get all the essen- 
tials without war and without delay, 
and I will arrange to go to Berlin 
myself, at once, to discuss the arrange- 
ments with you and the representatives 
of the Czech Government, together 
with representatives of France and 
Italy if you desire it. 

“IT cannot believe you will take the 
responsibility of starting a World 
War, which might end civilization, 
for the sake of a few days delay in 
settling this long standing problem.” 

At the same time, I sent the follow- 
ing personal message to Premier 
Mussolini: . 

“IT have today addressed a last ap- 
peal to Herr Hitler to refrain from 
force in the Sudeten problem which I 
feel sure can be settled by further 
discussion. 


“I offered myself to go at once to 
Berlin to discuss arrangements with 
the German and Czech representatives 
—also Italy and France. I trust Your 
Excellency will inform the German 
Chancellor you are willing to be 
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represented and urge him to agree to 
my proposal which will keep all our 
peoples out of war. 

“T have already promised that the 
Czech promises should be carried out 
and feel confident a full agreement 
can be reached in a week.” 

In reply to the message to Signor 
Mussolini, we were informed that in- 
structions had been sent to the Italian 
Ambassador in Berlin to see Herr von 
Ribbentrop at once and to say that, 
while Italy would fulfill completely 
her pledges to stand by Germany, in 
view of the great importance of the re- 
quest made by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment Signor Mussolini hoped Herr 
Hitler would see his way to postpone 
the action which the Chancellor had 
told Sir Horace Wilson was to be 
taken at 2 P.M. today, for at least 
twenty-four hours to allow him (Pre- 
mier Mussolini) to examine the situa- 
tion and find a peaceful settlement. 

In response, Herr Hitler agreed to 
postpone mobilization for twenty-four 
hours. 

Whatever views we may have had 
about Premier Mussolini in the past, I 
believe every one will welcome his 
gesture. He has been willing to work 
with us—but that is not all! 

I have something further to say to 
the House yet! 

I have been informed by Herr Hit- 
ler that he invites me to meet him in 
Munich tomorrow morning. 

He has also invited Signor Musso- 
lini and M. Daladier, Signor Musso- 
lini has accepted and no doubt M. 
Daladier will also accept. 

I need not say what my answer will 


be! 





The text of the official communiqué 
issued at the end of the four-power 
pact at Munich, September 30: 


Germany, the United Kingdom, 
France and Italy, taking into consider- 
ation the agreement which has already 
been reached in principle for cession 
to Germany of the Sudeten German 
territory, have agreed on the follow- 
ing terms and conditions governing 
the said cession and the measures con- 
sequent thereon and by this agreement 
they each hold themselves responsible 
for the steps necessary to secure its 
fulfillment: 

I. The evacuation will begin on 
Oct. 1. 

II. The evacuation of the territory 
shall be completed by Oct. 10 without 
any existing installations having been 
destroyed. The Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment will be held responsible for 





carrying out the evacuation without 
damage to the said installations. 

III. The conditions governing the 
evacuation will be laid down in detail 
by an international commission com- 
posed of representatives of Germany, 
the United Kingdom, France, Italy 
and Czechoslovakia. 

Occupation by stages of the pre- 
dominantly German territories by 
German troops will begin on Oct. 1. 
The four territories marked on the 
attached map will be occupied by 
German troops in the following order: 

Territory marked No. 1 on the Ist 
and 2d of October; territory marked 
No. 2 on the 2d and 3d of October; 
territory marked No. 3 on the 3d, 4th 
and 5th of October; territory marked 
No. 4 on the 6th and 7th of October. 

The remaining territory of prepon- 
derantly German character will be 
ascertained by the aforesaid interna- 
tional commission forthwith and be 
occupied by German troops by the 
10th of October. 

The international commission re- 
ferred to in Paragraph III will deter- 
mine the territories in which a ple- 
biscite is to be held. These territories 
will be occupied by international 
bodies until the plebiscite has been 
completed. The same commission will 
fix the conditions in which the ple- 
biscite is to be held, taking as a basis 
the conditions of the Saar plebiscite. 
The commission will also fix a date, 
not later than the end of November, 
on which the plebiscite will be held. 

There will be a right of option into 
and out of the transferred territories, 
the option to be exercised within six 
months from the date of this agree- 
ment. 

A German-Czechoslovak commis- 
sion shall determine details of the 
option, consider ways for facilitating 
the transfer of population and settle 
questions of principle arising out of 
the said transfer. 

The final determination of the fron- 
tiers will be carried out by the inter- 
national commission. This commis- 
sion will also be entitled to recom- 
mend to the four powers, Germany, 
the United Kingdom, France and Italy, 
in certain exceptional cases minor 
modifications in strictly ethnographi- 
cal determination of the zones which 
are to be transferred without ple- 
biscite. 

The Czechoslovak Government will 
within a period of four weeks from 
the date of this agreement release 
from their military and police forces 
any Sudeten Germans who may wish 


Current Histor 








to be released and the Czechoslova § 


Government will within the sar, 
period release Sudeten German pris 
oners who are serving terms of jp. 
prisonment for political offences, 


Annex. to the Agreement. His Mjj. 


esty’s Government in the United King. 


dom and the French Government haye 
entered into the above agreement op 
the basis that they stand by the offer 
contained in Paragraph VI of the 
Anglo-French proposals of Sept. 19 
relating to an international guarante 
of the new boundaries of the Czecho. 
slovak State against unprovoked ag. 
gression. 


When the question of the Polish and 
Hungarian minorities in Czechoslo. 
vakia has been settled, Germany and 
Italy, for their part, will give a guar. 
antee to Czechoslovakia. 

The heads of the governments of 
the four powers declare that the prob. 
lems of the Polish and Hungarian 
minorities in Czechoslovakia if not 
settled within three months by agree: 
ment between the respective govern: 
ments shall form the subject of an 
other meeting of the heads of gover- 
ments of the four powers here present. 

Supplementary Declaration. All 
questions which may arise out of the 
transfer of territory shall be consid- 
ered as coming within the terms of 
reference to the international commis. 


sion. 
en 


Excerpts from Chancellor Hitler's 
speech October 3 in the main public 
square of Eger, just after the town had 
been annexed by German forces: 


Men and women of Eger! 

For the first time I am today per 
mitted to greet you as “My Egerland- 
ers,’ and through me the entire 
German people greets you. It not only 
greets you but the whole Sudetenland, 
which in a few more days will com- 
pletely belong to the Reich. 

But this greeting also implies 4 
vow: Never again shall the Sudeten- 
land be torn from the Reich. Over 
this Greater German Reich rests the 
German shield, and the German sword 
guards it. For you the nation was 
prepared to draw swords. You will 
also be as ready in the same spirit to 
assist if ever our German land and 
German people are threatened. 

You now enter into the 
German future. In this hour we thank 
the Almighty for having blessed out 
path in the past and beg Him also to 
guide us in the future. Germany; 


Sieg Heil. 
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M I right?” President Benes 
of Czechoslovakia cried as 
he wheeled upon me. “Am 

right ?” Will Britain and France 
jnor their obligations as we have 
lonored ours? Have I chosen wisely 
Mor my country’s future?” 
‘BP The questions were shot at me as 
from a machine-gun. Their sudden 
burst riddled the calm conversation 
hat had gone before on this first of 
the fateful September days. 
| The agony of a man risking not his 
Tife work but the very existence of 
his people echoed through the sun- 
struck spaces of the baroque room. 


‘Lord Runciman, the personal emissary . 


‘of Chamberlain’s perfidy for peace, 
Thad seen the Czechoslovakian leader 
between my own double visit in fore- 
oon and afternoon; behind him were 
andoubted days of not reassuring calls 
rom the formal spokesmen of British 
‘and French diplomacy already pre- 
"paring the path of evasion. 

| “Ihave asked myself,” said the man 
whom Hitler hates most in Europe, 
“Will events prove the wisdom of my 
)judgment—or will I lose, possibly the 
nation be ruined, by such a policy as 
sl embarked upon in 1933?” 

Here is the inside story of Benes’s 
struggle to save Czechoslovakia from 
fascism by fighting the battle of 
democracy for Western Europe. 

It is the story of two worlds—the 
crumbling world of democratic inter- 
nationalism cracking up against the 
ascendant world of unbridled nation- 
alism with its brute lust for power. 
Especially is it the story of the 
jabyss between them; for Czecho- 
slovakia has been plunged into it by 
the Judas touch of Anglo-French 
friendship. 

Let us admit that Benes has been 
swept from power, that Czechoslo- 
vakia has been brought under the Nazi 
heel, because he miscalculated the 
trend of the time. Benes backed law, 
organization, international agree- 
ments. He was beaten by blackmail 


Benes Ends an Era 


The former Czech President had mistakenly banked 
everything on aid promised by the democracies 


By CHARLES HODGES 





Benes’ era is over 


and militarism. He sought to bolster 
up the democratic way of world civil- 
ization; he was not even left on the 
firing line—he was dragged from it 
by the very deserters of that civiliza- 
tion who feared his sincerity much 
more than their common enemy. 

Listen to what he told me about his 
line of action from the advent of 
Hitlerism up to the Czech crisis: 

“T have staked everything upon two 
things. 

“The first is time. This has been 
necessary because of the weak posi- 
tion of England and France. Britain 
has needed time to rearm; France, 
time to recover her national unity. 

“The second is collective security. 
This is the only hope of international 
order in Europe; without it, there can 
be nothing but chaos.” 

He went on to reinforce these ideas 
with a careful massing of the reasons 
which lay behind them. They grew out 
of the man’s flesh-and-blood belief in 
the democratic way of life. He knew 
the pre-war brutality of Hapsburg 
autocracy; he knew what jail meant 
for himself, for his family, for lovers 
of freedom; he knew what centuries 
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of national oblivion meant to his own 
people. Even more, he understood the 
whole deeper issue. Freedom for a 
small country such as reborn Czecho- 
slovakia, he realized, could be secure 
only in a democratic world order. 
Nationalism had to accept the limita- 
tions of living within the common law 
of nations or run amuck in another 
world catastrophe. 


Therefore Czechoslovakia practiced 
to the end of the tragic September 
days what President Benes preached. 
Prague to the best of its ability built 
outside relations on an ethical basis 
not to be found in ruthless self-seeking 
power. Do not get the idea that Benes 
has been blind to the international 
significance of fascism. Several years 
ago, he expressed to me his candid 
alarm over the rise of dictatorship in 
Europe. 


“One of the outstanding facts in 
the European situation,” he stressed, 
“is the moral disintegration of the 
peoples of these states. By this, I mean 
that we have lost an essential integrity 
which is necessary for the peace of 
Europe. This surrender to dictatorship 
— it is immaterial whether it is of the 
right or the left—has brought about 
a moral collapse.” 


Yet the aggravation of this tendency 
since 1936 has produced a result 
which, in my opinion, could not fully 
be taken into account by the Benes 
leadership. One indispensable factor 
in his statesmanship, the League of 
Nations, might be hamstrung at the 
very moment it was most needed. 


Signs of trouble of course were 
manifest in Geneva from Japan’s first 
aggression on China. Notwithstanding 
this Manchurian “incident” of 1932, 
Dr. Benes felt confident about the ulti- 
mate recovery of League prestige. He 
remarked to me in the very same 
room, where subsequently those 
doubts of the future were to escape 
him just before the final catastrophe, 
that the League of Nations “continues 
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to be indispensable for all small 
states.” 


“It is our only defense against a 
world in which we can be over- 
whelmed,” he prophesied, “no matter 
how valiantly we struggle, by superior 
national power. Everybody realizes 
that after internationalism of the 
1920’s we have come to a reaction. 
This swing back to nationalism how- 
ever, will give way in turn to a re- 
newed international cooperation which 
must center upon Geneva. We small 
states have faith in a democratic world 
organization as the best way to main- 
tain our own independence. The 
League of Nations is essential for 
any sort of international order.” 


That many small states were to 
draw away alarmed over the cost of 
aborted Italian sanctions, or that 
Geneva would be crippled by Czecho- 
slovakia’s own ally and her insular 
backer, could not then be anticipated 
by anyone. Certainly Benes cannot be 
accused of blind idealism; the Czech 
alliance with Soviet Russia surely 
reveals his capacity for diplomatic 
realism. 


After the Nazi began rearming, he 
told me, Czechoslovakia had to secure 
its rear. Though France, much to 
Poland’s alarm, had taken the lead in 
countering Hitlerism with a Soviet 
pact, Benes did, not immediately fol- 
low suit. He told me flatly that he first 
had attempted a bilateral arrange- 
ment with Warsaw; but Poland’s 
Colonel Beck would have nothing to 
do with several overtures for a friend- 
ship deal. These proposals, made twice 
as early as 1933, were for much less 
than an alliance—“very loose, with 
no requirement of aid, for I was 
content to let relations grow more 
intimate without any obligations of 
assistance.” 


Sse thus compelled to turn to 
Moscow, Benes refused to negotiate 
any sort of agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. which could be employed 


against the Poles. 


“The Soviet Alliance therefore was 
my second effort to protect Czecho- 
slovakia’s rear,” Dr. Benes went on to 
emphasize. “My first words to Mr. 
Stalin were: ‘I will consider no en- 
gagement which will be _ effective 
against Poland. Such an arrangement 
is out of the question, as Czechoslo- 
vakia will never use Czech forces 
against a Slav neighbor.’ ” 

Nevertheless Czech-Polish relations 
have continued to be undeniably bad. 





The Poles could not forget the 1920 
loss of Teschen, the district now re- 
covered by Poland in the present 
crisis; and the Czechs have felt, ever 
since the ten-year Polish-German truce 
of 1934, uncertainty over Warsaw’s 
actual commitments. Benes quizzed me 
intently on the probably attitudes of 
Polish leaders from Marshal Smigley- 
Rydz of the army down. Especially 
did he probe for light on whether 
Poland really could remain neutral in 
a Nazi-Czech clash. Foreign Minister 
Krofta went even further the next day. 
When I talked with him in the Czernin 
Palace about a plan of economic 
reconciliation as a long-range move 
toward better relations with their 
Polish neighbor, he queried bluntly 
on the possible existence of a three- 
way deal between Germany, Poland 
and irredentist Hungary for the dis- 
memberment of the Czech state! 


The real beneficiary has been the 
Hitler Reich. Seeking every means to 
divide adjacent countries, the Ger- 
mans loosed a barrage of propaganda. 
It tried to make Czechoslovakia out as 
a puppet of bolshevism betraying 
European civilization to the Reds; and 
the lie campaign registered in such 
contrasting capitals as London and 
Warsaw. 


Hee again we flash back to the 
Benes of 1936, when he said: “Europe 
today is disorientated. It is torn apart. 
Czechoslovakia cannot afford to 
ignore either the East or the West. We 
look to the West because of France 
and Great Britain. We also must con- 
sider the East. We must see Europe 
as a whole. Both parts are vital—in a 
larger sense, the West cannot ignore 
the East; nor the East, the West. 


“In foreign affairs, I have long 
sought to bring about an intelligent 
attitude toward Soviet Russia. At the 
close of the World War, there was the 
crucial problem of bolshevism. I tried 
to get Britain and France to define 
their position in the 1920’s. There 
were two possible policies. One was 
to crush the Soviet Government. I 
could understand such a_ policy 
although I knew it was impossible to 
accomplish such a purpose. The other 
was to bring Russia back into interna- 
tional life as soon as possible to 
normalize post-war conditions. I have 
done everything in my power to ac- 
complish this object. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment knows that I have sought 
constantly to establish normal rela- 
tions between the League of Nations 
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and Moscow. I continue to hold 
position regarding the relations }, 
tween Czechoslovakia itself and 
Soviet Union. We demand, howev, 
that they abstain from meddling j 
our internal affairs in any way whl 
soever!” 

Obviously Hitler could not stomad 
any such independence. There is go¢j 
reason to believe that the Nazi liy 
against bolshevism found converts ;: 
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the British Government itself; thf. = 
higher-ups appear to have been turni/: ag 





against the Czechs by the pro-Germa 
Astor clique. Yet as president ¢ 
Czechslovakia, Benes never _playe 
with the small though vociferous Con 
munist Party tolerated by his cow 
try’s democracy. 
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“My experience with the Communiy bg 
Party goes back to 1921,” he recalled Bar hi: 
“As premier, I called in the leaden This 
and stated my position. They wantelfM). al 
me to make a revolution; my duty wal 1 









to preserve order. Very well, they 
could go ahead, but if they violate 
the law I would be obliged to a 


ssubseq 
Hof Cz 








ahis w 
against them. I told them I wanted my 4 
lying to the workingmen; that thei This ' 
policy of revolution should be frankly B). 


stated and not hidden behind attack 


bie _ | On 

on existing conditions. If a perf... , 

wants to make a revolution, I ca Hain-I 

understand his position. I mysel Wort 
5 


made a revolution against Austrin— \, 
domination. I violated the law. The 


Austrians not only tried to punish me; om 
they imprisoned my wife and family. Bj) i. 
This was their duty; I could appre & oom 
ciate their position. The 

“When the presidential campaign & they 
was being held,” Dr. Benes continued, fF j, 
in speaking of their 1935 campaigt FF ono, 
after the retirement of the veterat & auth 
Masaryk, “the Communists came 10 & way 
me. I told them frankly that if they & oxa, 
wanted to vote for me, they could. ! & ¢aj 


pointed out that it was very important F jhe 
for them that democracy be preserved & wit] 
in Czechoslovakia. Nevertheless | FF Jeq 
stated that I did not need their votes; & coy 
and if they voted for me, I would not & to | 
promise them anything nor permit & dir 
them to participate in the goverm 
ment.” : \ 
How far Benes has been from the 
Red camp is plain when he talks about 
democracy. “The men, not the princr 
ple of democracy, have failed. These 
failures of leadership have been costly 
because they have led to the revolt 
tionary movements against demo 
cracy,” he prophetically maintained. 
“These movements have one thing 
common, from bolshevism to fascis@ 
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: j national socialism—they are re- 
tions from the failure of democratic 
adership and to a certain degree 
om democratic forms as we have 
own them. In the last analysis, there 
an elasticity to democratic govern- 
Gent that no other form of govern- 
ome pent possesses. The dictatorship can- 
S 800RS ot face failure; it means the destruc- 
“1 lines on of such a regime. 

we ' “Democracy, provided its leaders 
he frankly recognize their mistakes, can 
sine djust itself and correct its errors. 
ermaeri; makes me confident that de- 
nt dR ocracy is far from lost. We need 
played ourage to face our problems, straight- 
| Com orward leadership, willingness to 
coun dapt ourselves to new ways of life.” 
Here comes the really ironic side 
if the rawest deal in Europe’s post- 
ar history. 
























nunis 


‘alled 


2aders ' This tragedy—individual and na- 

‘anted Hional—was avoidable. Yes, Benes 

Y Wis ould have saved himself. His words 
the subsequently, when resigning the office 

7 Hof Czechoslovakia’s president, show 
a 


this would have been unimportant for 


-d no "him. He could have saved his country. 


thei rnis would have been important for 
ankly Bn, 
tacks ' One thing only stood in his path. It 
“F801 BE was a little matter, in the Chamber- 
“1 lain-Daladier manner, of personal in- 
ysel tegrity and national honor. 
. Now I am aware that a European 
"FP statesman of this day and more par- 
mei B ticularly of this age should know 
uly better. Benes did know better, for he 
PY’ & commented to me several years ago: 
. fp rhe leadership coming today from 
aig! BH these dictatorial forms of government 
ued, is marked above all else by its irre- 
We! & sponsibility. The men controlling the 
“th authoritarian states of Europe act one 
Pa | Way today and another tomorrow. For 
1] example, Mussolini one moment pro- 
ws claims himself the friend of France; 
ved the next minute, he is joining hands 


I with Germany. Such irresponsible 
leadership makes it impossible to 


es; & . 
©: @ count on them—or for their people 


not to know where they really are being 
mit & directed.” 

i: 

the \ he could not anticipate was 
vut JB that these penetrating words would 


ci: JF CMe to apply to Britain and France 
at the most desperate moment of 
Ceechoslovakia’s existence. When the 
u- history of these hours is written with- 
out hysterical premiers being taken at 
their shoddy vote-getting value, and 
even the usual run of diplomatic 
Ingenuousness hardly rates a footnote, 


the British and the French will find 










a far nastier taste in their mouths than 
today. 

“Fidéle!” is the word President 
Benes kept repeating to me when he 
wanted to sum up every reason for 
standing by the two democratic 
powers of Western Europe. Yes, 
“Fidéle’—I can never forget the 
French of “faithful” for its para- 
doxical ring in my ears of everything 
that is rotten in a shabby democratic 
way. You know—as genteely caddish 
as a Manchester mucker in conserva- 
tive politics ... 

Here is the simple truth about these 
“run-outs” on Czechoslovakia. Presi- 
dent Benes unwittingly told me before 
he knew what his fate was to be—he 
told me up there in the Hradcany 
Castle when he was honest enough to 
feel embarrassed over any doubts 
about Britain and France. The gist of 
it is: 

1. Hitler made three approaches for 
a deal with Czechoslovakia against the 
French and the English—twice in 
1933 and once after 1935. 

2. These first Nazi bids preceded 
Germany’s overtures to Poland and 
imply a not-unbelievable readiness to 
double-cross the Poles even after their 
1934 pact. 

Why, you ask, did Benes play the 
game with such simple honesty? Let 
him answer for himself: 

“T refused three times to come to 
terms with Hitler because it meant a 
betrayal of treaty obligations upon 
which world order rests!” 


As for the supporting reasoning of 
Benes, it runs along these lines: “This 
Czech policy has developed out of a 
practical situation. France has been 
divided; Britain, weak in arms. The 
issue is to: abandon democracy and 
the west or keep faithful”—he kept 
reiterating “fidéle” to supplement the 
straight Anglo-Saxon of it—‘“to our 
obligations. I took the course which 
in my opinion would maintain our 
obligations. These are paramount for 
the peace of Europe. Without such 
moral regard for obligations, there is 
no basis for international life in the 
future!” 

The complete sell-out of Czechoslo- 
vakia does not lie in even this exhibit 
of Benes’s old-fashioned attitude of 
loyalty to his treaty obligations. 

Much more does it lie in the fact, 
so I am informed in Prague, that the 
French Foreign Office at once was told 
about these Nazi feelers. To what will 
be the eventual humiliation of the 
admittedly war-weary people of 
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France, the Quai d’Orsay advised and 
adjured its faithful ally to refuse all 
such Nazi blandishment. 

So Benes did, Czechoslovakia did. 
Now it pays for the peace that passes 
understanding in France and Great 
Britain. Nor should the hand of 
Downing Street. be whitewashed. The 
British have left more than Runci- 
man’s finger-prints in the theft of 
Czech freedom. There is the pro-Nazi, 
“Nancy Astored” Lady Runciman, as 


- ] have reason to believe, who remains 


to be accounted for—quite unofficially 
—in the upshot of the matter. 


So the deal to deliver Czechoslo- 
vakia to the Nazi without war went 
through. This, in fantastic truth, is 
the supreme achievement of the heads 
of state of Europe’s so-called great 
democracies. If Benes found he had 
no friends at the show-down engi- 
neered by his allies, the Nazi dis- 
covered. something else again. Hitler 
and his henchmen found the Reich’s 
greatest servant of empire since Bis- 
mark in Prime Minister Chamberlain 
of Great Britain. 


Benes himself does not represent the 
personal tragedy of another defeated 
statesman. Far beyond the emotional 
element, this man literally symbolizes 
a whole way of international life. His 
betrayal at the hands of the Western 
European democracies, those peace- 
loving camp-followers of marching 
fascism since the Munich deal, signi- 
fies its devastating collapse. Do not 
think for a split second that the muti- 
lation of Czechoslovakia merely alters 
the political surface of the European 
map; its full repudiation of both legal 
and moral obligations shreds the 
foundations of international order. 


This pivotal success in treaty break- 
ing—gambled by Hitler, abetted by 
Britain and sanctimoniously deferred 
to by France—guts international 
society. Something lower than the 
maligned jungle fight for survival 
impends from the dictatorships with 
no alternative in sight to the war the 
thinned blood of democracies so fears. 


Czechoslovakia has been sold down 
the river—the Danubian river of Nazi 
imperialism. Benes is gone, gone 
largely because Hitler cannot stand 
the decency of a man who is “fidéle” 
to his friends. Soon even we in the 
New World will know that Americans 
are not above the battle. The poisoned 
warfare of totalitarian power politics 
round the globe contemptuously will 
challenge in its time the “bolshevism” 
of our own democracy. 

























Two French Writers Vi, 


France and Non-Intervention 


ROM THE very start of the 

Spanish Civil War the totalitarian 

dictators intervened in behalf of 
the Rebel generals. Their intervention 
was not acknowledged, but it was real. 
Had the French government inter- 
vened, on the other side, she would 
have been acting far more legitimately, 
for she would have been assisting the 
regular Spanish government. But 
France did not intervene. Everyone 
knows the motives which determined 
her course. 

The French government furthermore 
attempted to stop the intervention of 
the totalitarian powers in the Spanish 
war. She proposed “non-intervention” 
agreements, and used her influence to 
secure their acceptance by all the 
European states. She voluntarily re- 
nounced her freedom of economic in- 
tercourse, as applied to war materials, 
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in an effort to insure the efficacy of 
the agreement and to obtain the ad- 
herence of other nations to it. More- 
over, she deprived the regular Spanish 
government of freedom of commercial 
intercourse. 

Several months were consumed, first 
in negotiating the agreements and then 
enlarging the scope of those which 
dealt with volunteers. More time was 
consumed in organizing the Inter- 
national Control, which was to en- 
force the agreements. During all this 
time France fulfilled, with the most 
scrupulous care, the obligations to 
which she had bound herself. Convince- 
ing proof that she did lies in the testi- 
mony solemnly given by the head of 
the International Control. 

Toward the middle of last year, 
however, the eyes of even the most 
naive and optimistic must have been 
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opened. Italian and German interver. 
tion in Spain, which had neve 
stopped, no longer remained merely 
obvious but became officially avowed, 

This intervention took not alone the 
form of war materials. Italian “corps” 
—an expression used in September, 
1936, by the Political Commission of 
the Assembly of the League of Na. 
tions—actually fought in Spain in 
behalf of General Franco. 

Il Duce openly corresponded with 
Rebel leaders, openly proclaimed his 
desire to promote their victory, openly 
placed the strength of the Fascist state 
at their service. 


Ar the same time, non-intervention- 
ists’ effort to control the naval situa. 
tion was ruptured by Italy and Ger. 
many. Undersea warfare broke out in 
the Mediterranean, where Italian sub- 
marines sank vessels of all nations in 
an effort to blockade that part of 
Spain’s coastline which was controlled 
by the government. 

The primary purpose of non-inter- 
vention agreements was to prevent 
intervention in Spain. In view of this 
evidence of intervention, wherein lay 
the value of the agreements? One year 
ago last September at Geneva, the 
assembled nations agreed—with very 
few exceptions—that, if the situation 
did not change radically and in short 
order, the nations which had signed 
the agreements In good faith would 
be justified in reassuming _ their 
freedom of action. 

To avoid this extreme course, Great 
Britain and France made a supreme 
effort to influence Italy to recall her 
volunteers from Spain. Nothing came 
of this effort. 

In these circumstances, what could 
and what should the French govern- 
ment have done? It had its choice of 
two courses. 

First, it could have reasserted its 
freedom of action, denounced the 
obligations which had failed to 
achieve their purpose. For the object 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Jiprrent History in France 


Paradox of French Communism 


S. tHE face of the momentous inter- 


ie national decisions reached in the 
erely (qt last days of September, the French 
ved shamber 's vote of confidence in its 
e the epremier, Monsieur Daladier, proves, 
rps” fal mistakably, a profound unity among 
nber, (be French people which is worthy of 











he political observer’s close attention. 
' But now that the crisis is over, it is 
nevitable that there willbe. strong 
riticism of the government’s pdiioy of 
wnciliation towards its Nazi foe— 
riticism despite the tremendods ova- 
fon given Premier Daladier on the 
dccasion of his return from Munich in 
he role of peacemaker. Since Leftists 
gre certain to be prominent in the at- 
duck, it is quite likely that this will be 
jnterpreted abroad as evidence of a 


mn. of 
Na- 


1 in 


with 
his 
enly 
state 


tua: 


Ser. Maresh manifestation of communism in 
+ in Mebrance. It will, however, be nothing 
ub. Bmore than a phase of the political 


in Megame which in no sense should affect 
of fethe real faith of the French people as a 
led (Whole in democracy. 

Yet, despite any or all political 
er- |edeclarations or spasmodic outbursts, 
the Typical Frenchman is hardly in- 
clined toward communism. 
ay I have been vacationing in a 
ar [charming province rightly famous for 
he [Bthe beauty of its scenery and its cha- 
ry [Bteaux. This province happens also to 
on fe be an extremely important one in the 
tt Mplife of the country as a whole, one 
ed fF which today, still, in the Third Repub- 
id MP lic as in former days in the time of 
ir } Monarchy, furnishes numerous states- 

men for the Capital, Paris. This prov- 
at JP ince, then, is highly a representative 
ie Me and it may be interesting to study 
t [ee the political opinions of the French- 
e ff ™en who live there. 

_ The province votes a Leftist opin- 
1 JB on. It sends only radicals and social- 
- sts to Parliament; the Communist 
f ff} Party gathers from it quite a goodly 

number of “cotisants”—contributing 
; ff "embers. Nevertheless, one need only 
tak with the working people in the 
‘ountry or the tradespeople in the vil- 
lages of this province a few days to be 
completely convinced that there never 


ent 


his 










By ANDRE MAUROIS 


was a population less revolutionarily 
inclined than this one. What, then, is 
the meaning of this official attitude of 
theirs; and what is it the voters are 
hoping to gain? 

In foreign affairs they want peace 
above all. Those who are anxious to 
fight for a doctrine are scarce indeed. 
They do not favor “fascisms” without, 
however, having any very clear con- 
ception of the ideas which the word 
represents. They still retain, from the 
régime of former times, a confused 
fear of the chateaux—that is, of the 
too great force of a class which might 
contest their rights and their liberty. 
They are for the “little people” against 
the “big people”; nearly the entire 
French political policy is contained in 
this phrase. For the people of my 
province, the idea of fascism is con- 
founded with that of the power of the 
“big people.” If they are told that in 
Fascist countries the rich are less well 
treated than in France, they do not 
believe it. Their hostility, however, re- 
mains vague and distant; they feel no 
hatred towards Germany or Italy; 
they have no desire whatsoever to un- 


The sixteenth century 
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dertake a liberal crusade in those coun- 
tries. All the agitation made in favor 
of intervention in Spain left them in- 
different. As for Russia, their senti- 
ment has changed considerably in the 
past two years. In 1936 I found many 
of them convinced that Russia was an 
admirable country where peasants 
and working men, having divided up 
and shared the great riches, were 
happy. In 1938, nearly all had heard 
or read that in this Russia all is not 
precisely for the best in the best of 
worlds; that in spite of the ruin of the 
“big people,” the “little” ones are in 
misery and that arbitrary and cruel 
tribunals condemn to death many So- 
cialists. All this inspires them with an 
extreme mistrust and the Communist 
candidates are now forced to swear 
that they will not attempt the estab- 
lishment of a soviet according to the 
Russian model in France. 

The most striking thing about these 
people who vote Communist is that 
they are not Communists. A passionate 
love of private property is perhaps the 
strongest of all their feelings. They 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Radio and the Monroe Doctrine 


Domestic networks have been active in counteracting 
European radio propaganda among our “good neighbors” 


ALL it anything you will— 
propaganda, news, education or 
entertainment—this country has 

jumped with both feet into the busi- 
ness of short-wave broadcasting to 
foreign nations. For more than two 
years reports and rumors of German 
and Italian domination of the Latin 
American radio air lanes have dis- 
turbed Americans, causing them to 
fear the consequences of large-scale 
Fascist “propaganda” among our 
good neighbors. But all this time, with- 
out fuss or fanfare, American sta- 
tions have been installing and _ per- 
fecting equipment, experimenting with 
programs, building up competent per- 
sonnel. Today, they have come of age 
and are more than holding their own 
with any short-wave stations in the 
world outside South America broad- 
casting to that continent. And within 
another two years, according to the 
present program for further develop- 
ment, the competition will not even 
be close. 

The story of our emergence as a 
vital force in international short-wave 
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broadcasting directly involves more 
than an effort on the part of Ameri- 
can stations to counteract or compen- 
sate for German, Italian or other for- 
eign radio “propaganda” in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It involves an at- 
tempt to head off the threat of a 
possible weakening of the Monroe 
Doctrine; it is a realization of the 
necessity for protecting our leader- 
ship in trade and commerce in Latin 
America against inroads made by Ger- 
many and Italy; it is an acceptance of 
a challenge to American radio engi- 
neering in international broadcasting 
presented not by Germany and Italy 
alone but by virtually every great 
power in Europe; it is in line with 
the country’s “good neighbor” policy; 
and finally, it is a determined and 
long-range attempt by the privately- 
owned broadcasting companies to 
prove to the government that they are 
aware of their responsibilities and are 
fully capable of presenting the case 
for Uncle Sam and democracy in any 
part of the world where it may be 
needed. 


This bulletin board is filled with letters the National Broadcasting Company has 
received from short-wave listeners in 79 countries, colonies, islands. Most of them 
write to tell of the quality of reception. 
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Indirectly, the story involves a » 
port by the Department of Commer 
of a year ago, analyzing short-way 
programs sent to Latin America anj 
finding the United States a rather pow 











third behind Germany and Italy; thy Gen 
appointment of a Commission |;jm@p2". By 
President Roosevelt to study the entir nable 
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question and make recommendation 
and the introduction of two bills g 
the last session of Congress seeking th 
establishment of a government shot. 













wave station. Both bills are predicated than 
on the assumption that private bros. t told 
casting companies are unable or wggete 
qualified to take on the added burda jii@!"S ¥ 
of international broadcasting. Thou ie’? ed 

achie' 


the bills emphasize that the proposel 
federal station would have as its chie 
purpose the increase in good will ani 
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understanding between the Unite? 4° § 
States and our Latin American neigh poli 
bors, provisions are included for dj W° 
mestic broadcasting. Political observ pple 
ers have pointed out that with official = 
ma 





radio facilities at their command, the 
President and administration spokes 
man would be in a position to offset : 
preponderantly unfavorable press. 
When Representative Emanuel Cel 
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lar, of New York, and Senator Dennis doi 
Chavez, of New Mexico, introduced the It is 
bills in Congress last winter, they Her b 
both declared that it was not the in L 
tention of the bills to place the gov: al i 
ernment in competition with private m= - 
broadcasting. They reiterated their be ish 
lief that something had to be don fe 
to provide an antidote for the poison — 
of European Fascist propaganda on — 
the South American short waves. They a 


did not feel that any private agency 


could adequately or properly do the hei 
job. 5 


entir 





And so they asked for a federal sta cs 
tion—government controlled, owned 
and operated. The Cellar Bill would ew 
have placed construction and mainte: — 
nance in the hands of the Navy De hfe. 
partment. The Chavez Bill proposed a 
that the Department of State and an a 


Advisory Council, of which the Secre 
tary of the Navy might be a member, 
supervise and control the station. Both 
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were somewhat vague in arriving 
timated costs, but the figure was 
ed in the vicinity of $3,000,000 
construction with $100,000 for an- 
] operating expenses. 

estifying before the Committee on 
al Affairs, Congressman Cellar 
nted a frightening picture of what 
; happening among our southern 
shbors. “Germany will spend mil- 
sto maintain her supremacy,” he 
med. “Could any private company, 










he matter how wealthy, blanket her 
t-wapft? ‘The short-wave and _long-dis- 
a ame broadcasting has become the 
+ pooimedia of international propagandists 
r+ thy Germany, Italy, Russia, and 
n |yfgpan. By subtle, designing, dishonest, 
entingaggmnable programs they would de- 
tionqmoy democracy and liberty and set 
lls amp false gods of fascism or com- 
2 the nism or nazlism. 


Senator Chavez was less an alarm- 
than his colleague in the House 
t told the Senate Committee on In- 
state Commerce that friendlier re- 
ions with Latin American nations 
pre essential and that the best way 
al achieve that would be by official 
chic ggovernment radio contact. “It is time 
anjgt the United States,” he concluded, 
rite do something toward carrying out 
ich fae policy of showing those people 
dogmat we in the United States have 
ery Mpeople who understand them.” 
‘cil Doth Messrs. Cellar and Chavez in- 
the mated they were willing to with- 
ke. (amraw their bills if they could be 
etgqgmown that private companies were 
lready doing the necessary radio mis- 
Col. @eonary work or had drawn up plans 
nis eT doing so in the near future. 
the It is doubtful, when they made this 
hey Aber before Congressional committees 
in Mest Spring, whether either of them 
oy. 22d known the extent to which pri- 
ate @et'e Companies had gone towards es- 
be. @eblishing short-wave international 
ne Meetvice. It may have been true that 
on @P'vately-owned stations were hardly 
on @ective at the time the bills were 
ey | "nN up more than a year ago. But 
cy (pren the stations were quietly experi- 
he Meetting, preparing the ground for 
heir work. By late spring, when the 
@ "mittee hearings began, their proj- 
od et had already begun to bloom. Lit- 
ld le wonder, then, that when the full 
e Pe of private short-wave broad- 
e [tng was outlined in Washington 
d before incredulous but pleasantly-sur- 
Pused Congressional committees, fur- 
. ther hearings on the bills were indefi- 
uitely postponed. 
‘n addition to underrating American 
Private broadcasting, Congressman 
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An international short wave studio when a program is in progress. 


Cellar—and, to a lesser extent, Sen- 
ator Chavez—made the mistake of 
failing to ascertain the exact nature 
and number of German and Italian 
broadcasts to South America. The 
truth is that the Germans are long on 
sound and fury but short on psy- 
chology. The Nazis do not seem to 
realize that Latin Americans are highly 
intelligent, possess a culture that is one 
of the oldest and most advanced in the 
world.* They do not take kindly to a 
program which is childishly obvious; 
they do not react to bluff and 
bluster. Moreover, they are traditional- 
ly suspicious of indiscriminate flattery 
—a trick used by Nazi stations at the 
beginning of programs to attract lis- 
teners.j Another German shortcoming 
is the paucity of competent transla- 
tors. Nothing will arouse the ire of a 
Latin-American radio listener more 
than faulty pronunciation or wrong 
use of idiom. 

At present, Germany broadcasts 
four quarter-hour news periods each 
day for Central and South America, 
of a total of seven hours weekly. How- 
ever, half of this is in German. Of the 
remaining half, two and three-quarter 
hours are in Spanish while three quar- 
ters of an hour is in mixed Spanish 
and Portuguese, which makes a total 
of only three and one-half hours per 
week of German news broadcasts in 
the principal native languages of 
Latin America. 

And even though Italy has extremely 





* Mexicans and Peruvians had universities 
long before Harvard was founded. 

¥ In Hello America, Cesar Saerchinger re- 
ported that a series of German broadcasts 
aimed at Tasmania opened with: “Hello 
Tasmania, beautiful apple isle.” 


powerful short-wave transmitters, as 
Carleton Beals points out in this issue 
(Black Shirts in South America, page 
32), its broadcasts are even behind the 
German. They lack effectiveness be- 
cause they lack interest. During the 
Ethiopian campaign, Latin American 
short-wave listeners heard little on 
Italian stations save dull, involved ac- 
counts of Fascist military progress. 
Today, this has been replaced with 
other news but not much of it varies 
from day to day. Besides, I] Duce has 
aimed most of his broadcasts at 
strategic points in Europe and Asia, 
inflaming the Arabs against British 
rule in Palestine, exhorting the Portu- 
guese against the Spanish Loyalists, 
attempting to weaken British influence 
in the Near and the Far East. 

Italy broadcasts approximately three 
and one-quarter hours a week of news 
to Latin America, about one-half of 
which is in Portuguese and the other 
half in mixed Spanish and Italian. 

This does not mean that the Nazi 
and Fascist powers are totally without 
radio influence in South America. They 
were the first to realize the political 
and commercial advantages of short- 
wave broadcasting to this Hemisphere 
and have made considerable headway, 
but the evidence would seem to in- 
dicate that they have not achieved the 
measure of success generally attributed 
to them. And even though it is true 
that both Germany and Italy have 
been able to obtain a measure of co- 
operation from several South Ameri- 
can governments in making radio sur- 
veys and receiving special favors, the 
fact still remains that there are not 
yet enough short-wave receiving sets 
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in South America to warrant the be- 
lief that the Fascists are running riot 
on that continent’s air lanes. The num- 
ber of radio sets in Latin America 
has been estimated at approximately 
2,000,000; of these, less than 25 per 
cent are believed to be equipped for 
short-wave reception, although some 
estimates have gone as high as 50 per 
cent. In other words, Latin American 
countries have radio sets—short-wave 
and long-wave combined—for only 1.8 
per cent of their populations, as com- 
pared with 16 per cent for Canada 
and 30 per cent for the United States. 

This much, however, is important: 
having been in on the ground first, 
and having established elaborate fa- 
cilities for sending short-wave pro- 
grams to this hemisphere, Germany 
and Italy have the potential ability to 
increase greatly their influence in di- 
rect proportion to the increase of radio 
receivers in Latin America. They are 
certain, furthermore, to improve their 
technique and iron out some of the 
kinks in their programs as they be- 
come convinced that they are pursuing 
faulty strategy. So that the real dan- 
ger of Nazi and Fascist short-wave 
broadcasting lies more in what may 
be done in the near future than what 
is being done at the present time. That, 
plus the foundation already laid, is 
what America need fear of Germany 
and Italy. 


Another concern to Americans should ° 


be the possibility that Germany or 
Italy, or both, will wrest away our lead- 
ership of the Central and South Ameri- 
can trade market by means not only of 
short-wave “prestige” broadcasts but 
through propaganda staffs which oper- 
ate on the ground and act as an auxil- 
iary to the radio campaigns. Trade 
between Europe’s Fascist twins and 
Latin America has been increasing 
rather steadily in the last three years, 
and though the United States has not 
been displaced from leadership, the 
potential threat, at least, is there. 
Still another important considera- 
tion should be the fact that, by and 
large, over the period of the last fifteen 
years, American short-wave engineer- 
ing has earned the unenviable reputa- 
tion—justified or not—of being behind 
the times. Such a reputation hardly 
befits a nation whose progress in de- 
velopment of long-wave radio facilities 
has been the most rapid in the world. 
All these challenges—challenges to 
our prestige, trade, engineering inge- 
nuity—have been accepted by American 
broadcasters. Whether this acceptance 
has been stimulated by perhaps a more 


potent threat in the form of a govern- 
ment radio station which would enter 
into domestic as well as international 
broadcasting is anybody’s guess. The 
important fact is that, whether through 
public or private stations, America is 
now on the international air waves; 
moreover, it is doing a first-rate job. 
Two years of experimentation have 
been needed to develop equipment and 
perfect programs but the groundwork 
has already been laid. This past sum- 
mer has seen fourteen American sta- 
tions swinging into active short-wave 
broadcasting not only to Central and 
South America but to Europe and the 
Far East as well. At this writing, vir- 
tually all schedules and programs have 
been considerably expanded, repre- 
senting almost a 75 per cent increase 
above nine months ago. Broadcasts are 
being made in six languages and Amer- 
icans are already in the lead over any 
single European nation in the matter 
of total language hours in news reports 
each week to Latin America. 

Unless announcements and talking 
programs are given in Spanish or Por- 
tuguese, short-wave broadcasts lose al- 
most completely all effectiveness. 

When first begun, most of the inter- 
national programs were the same as 
those sent out over domestic channels. 
After a while, announcements were 
translated. Now, full schedules are 
made out for short-wave broadcasting 
independent of domestic programs. 
The more popular of our programs— 
ranging from the symphonic concerts 
to Hollywood broadcasts featuring 
popular stars*—are still used, but sup- 
plement, rather than form the main 
basis of, the features short-waved to 
our southern neighbors. 

Both major networks, the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Company, vie with 
each other for superiority in covering 
the Latin-American market as keenly 
as they do in competing for home 
audiences. Both are already leaders in 
the American short-wave field, al- 
though many of the remaining twelve 
short-wave stations have done effec- 
tive work, among them the Crosley 
Radio Corporation in Cincinnati, the 
Isle of Dreams Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion in Miami, and the World Wide 
Broadcasting Corporation in New 
York. Something of a newcomer in 
the industry is the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, now operating a powerful 


* American motion pictures, shown with 
subtitles, are extremely popular among Latin 
Americans, who follow closely the careers of 
their favorite stars. 


Current Histon 


500-watt transmitter under an_ inter. 
national broadcasting license. 

The giant electrical manufacturing 
organizations in this country are algo, 
as might be expected, active in inte. 
national short-wave broadcasting, jy 
experimentation, and in the develop. 
ment of new equipment and facilities, 
General Electric owns and_ operate 
Station W2XAD and W2XAF, whic) 
have recently installed new high-fre. 
quency, specially-developed tubes, 
making the GE transmitters amon.z the 
highest powered in the world. These 
stations serve both Latin America and 
Europe in several languages; another 
short-wave station to serve the Orient 
is now under construction at Belmont 
California. Westinghouse also owns 
and operates two high-power interna 
tional short-wave stations, W1XK and 
W8XK, serving Europe and Latin 
America in six languages. 

Westinghouse’s W1XK carries iden. 
tical programs with NBC, including 
193 hours of news per week; its W8XK 
carries partial NBC programs includ. 
ing 5 hours of news per week. Similar. 
ly, General Electric relies on NBC for 
partial program schedule for its 
W2XAD outlet, with 6} hours of news 
per week, but originates its own pro- 
grams—news and otherwise—over Sta 
tion W2XAF, with 14 hours of news 
per week. 

NBC’s service to General Electric 
and Westinghouse supplements its own 
short-wave schedule of broadcasting, 
operated by its international division 
which is headed by Frank E. Mason, 
vice-president and assistant to the 
president of NBC. The division’s work 
is divided into four general sections: 
talks, music, production, and _ trafic. 
Programs are made up in each d 
six languages: English, Spanish, Por 
tuguese, German, French, and Italian. 
Thirty-eight persons compromise the 
skeleton “editorial staff.” This figure 
does not include engineers, music /i 
brarians, or other personnel assignel 
to the department. In all, 1800 per 
sons are connected in one way or 2: 
other with the division. 

A summary of programs produced 
by NBC for its own outlets, W3XAl 
and W3XL at Bound Brook, N. J. te 
gether with those sent out throug! 
Westinghouse and General Electr 
totaled in a recent average week 41) 
broadcasting hours. Of these, music & 
counted for 293 hours, or 70 per cell! 
drama, 263 hours or 6.4 per cell: 
talks, exclusive of news, 453 hours 
11 per cent; news broadcasts, in $4 
languages, 48} hours, or 11.6 per cet! 
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Experience has convinced NBC that 
atleast 65 per cent of the international 
programs must be built around music 
») appeal to the strongly culture- 
minded Latin Americans. Announce- 
ments must be in native tongues. 
People will listen to American music 
if it is announced in their own lan- 
sages; American music with English 
announcements fall flat. 

Talks over NBC short-wave stations 
include such subjects as a review of 
American music, comment on_ the 
American woman and the American 
home, sports highlights, American lit- 
erature, new plays, developments in 
science and industry, trends in Ameri- 
can education, travel in America, bi- 
oraphies of prominent Americans, 
etc. These talks are intended to reflect 
the best aspects of the American scene 
and are “propagandist” programs in 
the sense that some of them may 
demonstrate the advantages of a demo- 
cratic form of government. 

The present daily schedule of news 
broadcasts to Latin America include 
three evening reports in Spanish, one 


flate-afternoon report and one evening 


report in Portuguese, and one late-eve- 
ning report in English. For the most 
part, the reports are translations of 
news bulletins going out over NBC’s 
domestic networks. 

Two additional frequencies assigned 


by the Federal Communications Com- 


mission last month to NBC brings to a 
total of four the frequencies available 
for the company’s two transmitters. On 


fthe basis of the new frequencies, NBC 


announced through Frank Mason that 
itis ready to launch “the most compre- 
hensive schedule of American short- 
wave broadcasting to Latin America 
ever attempted.” Operation of the new 
frequencies has already begun and the 
company is now on a year-round, day- 
and-night service schedule. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System 
traces its history in short-wave broad- 
casting back to 1930 when it presented 
a series of programs known as the 
“Conclave of Nations,” which included 
all ambassadors and ministers in resi- 
dence at Washington. The short-wave 
facilities were poor and undeveloped 
at the time but the program was in- 
tended primarily for domestic long- 
Wave consumption. In 1932, CBS 
began its series of “point-to-point” ex- 
change programs with South Ameri- 


- an countries. These were not short- 


wave broadcasts but regular-channel 
operations in which an ambassador or 
minister to the United States from one 
of the South American countries would 


take part in a program originating 
here on long-wave and re-broadcast in 
South America by local stations. In 
1936—year of President Roosevelt’s 
trip to the Inter-American Conference 
—CBS carried a total of 36 such 
point-to-point programs from South 
America and 8 to South America. 
Columbia’s short-wave service, oper- 
ating six frequencies, is transmitted 
over Station W2XE in Wayne Town- 
ship, N. J. The daily broadcasts to 
South America are concentrated be- 
tween 6:30 P. M. and midnight—peak 


listening hours in South America. 





Frank E. Mason, vice president of the 

National Broadcasting Company and 

head of that firm’s international short 
wave division. 


About 35 per cent of programs beamed 
for Latin America are presented in 
Spanish and Portuguese. This includes 
language announcements of musical 
programs. Altogether, 4,500 short- 
wave programs will be broadcast to 
our southern neighbors before the end 
of the year. These programs are han- 
dled by a CBS division consisting of 
nine permanent staff members and 
four part-time employees. 

The news program schedule is 
headed by a daily general news report 
in Spanish from 6:45 to 7:00 P.M. 
News in Portuguese is sent out Mon- 
day through Friday from 7:15 to 7:30 
P.M. Movie and Broadway theatrical 
news comment in Spanish is scheduled 
several evenings a week from 6:30 to 
6:45. Another feature news broadcast 
is the women’s program, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from 9:30 to 9:45 P.M. 
The total of all news programs short- 
waved to South America in Spanish or 
Portuguese is four hours per week. 
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CBS’s fixed rule is to play the Star 
Spangled Banner at the close of every 
series program beamed for South 
America. Thus the national anthem is 
on the short-waves at least fifty times 
a week. 

Like NBC, Columbia’s efforts to 
“sell” the American concept of govern- 
ment and ideology are indirect; like 
NBC, too, its programs toward this 
end strive to present a graphic cross- 
section of all phases of our national 
life—“a living pattern of democracy 
at work.” Frederick A. Willis, Colum- 
bia executive testifying before the 
House committee hearings on the 
Cellar Bill, said the company aimed to 
present “an unbiased, timely, and in- 
viting tapestry of America today—a 
country which, whatever its problems, 
still has room for Shirley Temple, 
Charlie McCarthy, and Snow White in 
the hearts of both young and old, 
rather than gas masks on the heads of 
young and old.” 

A recapitulation of news broadcasts 
in Spanish or Portuguese by both NBC 
and CBS compared with Germany and 
Italy shows that the two main Ameri- 
cant networks far outstrip the dictator- 


ships: 
National Broadcasting Company, 
8? hours; Columbia Broadcasting 


Company, 4 hours; United.States To- 
tal, 12? hours; Germany, 33 hours; 
Italy, 34 hours. 

According to present plans of both 
networks, the next few months will 
find a still further expansion not only 
of news but general programs. 

Our development in international 
short-wave broadcasting has been so 
rapid—little more than a year ago the 
United States was a rank amateur in 
the field—that it may be some time 
before American will be able to realize 
fully that we are no longer playing the 
role of a helpless bystander while Ger- 
many and Italy are making a strong 
bid for the political and commercial 
affections of our good neighbors. In- 
deed, Der Fuehrer and I] Duce should 
consider themselves very lucky not to 
be eclipsed altogether. For if there’s 
anything to be sold—be it merchandise 
or a form of government—Uncle Sam 
is still the best salesman in the world. 


(Subsequent articles will discuss 
British and French broadcasting; 
“jamming,” or interference by foreign 
transmitters with American programs; 
technical details of short-wave broad- 
casting, and commercial possibilities 
of short-wave programs to Latin 
America.) 





FEW months ago Luigi Feder- 
Ae president of the Italian 

Senate and long head of the 
Black Shirt phalanxes, a mystical and 
fanatical Fascist, was received in far 
Southern capitals with regal attentions. 
In Argentina he was made “the guest 
of the nation.” Returning to Italy, he 
declared in Mussolini’s own paper, I/ 
Popolo d'Italia, that Vargas’ coup in 
Brazil had been inspired by Italian 
Fascist methods. Fascist “organization, 
the Italian press, and Italian support 
of Brazil” had “contributed to creating 
the new state of affairs.” 

Federzone is only one of a number 
of high Italian officials who constantly 
flit to and from Latin America as part 
of Mussolini’s attempt to make Rome 
“the head of the Latin cultural world.” 
Dr. Nicola Pende, of the University of 
Rome and chief of Fascist Action for 
Italians in South America, claims that 
half a million Latin American intel- 
lectuals already adhere to a great cul- 


tural league recently organized under ° 


his guidance. Bearing the slogan, “For 
the Cultural Empire of Fascism,” a 
call has been sent out for a cultural 
congress to assemble in Buenos Aires, 
By the unanimous vote of the Latin 
nations, predicts Pende, Rome will ful- 
fill the role of culture capital. 

During the past seventy-five years, 
five million Italians have emigrated to 
western shores. Two million, predomi- 
nately from northern Italy, have 
flooded into Uruguay and Argentina 
until 56 per cent of all foreigners in 
Argentina are Italian. Probably a third 
of the population, including most lead- 
ing families, can trace Italian heritage. 
Next to New York, Buenos Aires is the 
largest Italian city in the world outside 
Italy. 

A million and a half Italians popu- 
late southern Brazil, and at least 35 


per cent of the country’s 48,000,000 in- 


habitants have some Italian blood. Sao 
Paulo, industrial center, is almost en- 
tirely Italian. 

The name of the President of Para- 
guay from 1928-31, Dr. José Guggiari, 
attests to the long-standing immigra- 


Black Shirts in Latin America 


Mussolini has waved his Fascist wand with better 
than average success over our southern neighbors 


By CARLETON BEALS 





What city outside Italy has a 
larger Italian population than any 
other in the world? What city comes 
second? 

Approximately how many Italians 
live in South America? 

What Latin-American nations 
have recognized Italy’s Ethiopian 
conquest ? 

Does I] Duce strive for a cultured 
or an economic domination of Latin 
America? 

How did the Italians attempt to 
steal the show from the Pan-Ameri- 
can aviation conference promoted 
by the United States? 

These questions are answered in 
Mr. Beal’s article. 





tion of Italians into the very heart of 
the continent. New German-Italian 
capital is rapidly penetrating Uruguay, 
Paraguay and Bolivia. Chile has long 
favored Italian immigrants with land- 
grants and other concessions. Valuable 
economic privileges have been ex- 
tended to them in Peru, where they 
comprise the largest European group. 
For fifty years they have had influence 
in Venezuela. 

In the north there are fewer immi- 
grants, though many influential Italians 
are at work in trade, business, and 
propaganda. All told, they comprise a 
cultural and economic force, especially 
in the wealthy temperate zone part of 
South America, that some day may 
change the destinies of nations. 

Economic control radiates from Italy 
across the seas. The Banca Comerciale 
Italiana, with agents or branches in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru and Uruguay, is a pow- 
erful international banking institution. 
In Argentina two wealthy financial con- 
cerns of Buenos Aires each has more 
than a dozen branches scattered across 
the Pampas. In Chile the Banco Itali- 
ano of Valparaiso is less dominating. 
In Peru the Banco Italiano of Lima is 
one of two important institutions, 
maintains many branches, owns large 
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sugar and cotton estates (as in Ica), 
and is the principal financial agent of 
the Peruvian government. Its head 
Gino Salocchi, is cynically called “the 
Viceroy.” 

Italians go in for agriculture in, 
great way, own sugar and cotton plan. 
tations in Brazil, Peru and Colombia 
engage in lumbering, dairying, and i 
the quebracho industry in the Para 
guayan and Argentine Chaco. They 
have built up the wine-growing indus 
try of Chile, Peru and Argentina—the 
annual output of Argentina being 150, 
000,000 gallons—and in Mendou 
maintain the largest bodegas in the 
world. Some Italo-Chilean wines com. 
pare favorably with European favor. 
ites. 

The large Italian population in 
South America has given Italy a broad 
base for a strong steamship service. 
Thus the finest, swiftest and cheapest 
passenger liners are Italian. Some are 
the most luxurious palace-boats afloat 
anywhere. They have an enormous 
fleet of cargo boats. 

Though Mussolini has not been able 
to utilize direct barter to the same ex 
tent as have Germany and Japan, the 
strenuous efforts of his government, 
aided by local Italian business men, 
and diplomatic pushing of favorable 
trade treaties, have resulted in com 
mercial gains nearly everywhere. In 
some cases, where there were juicy con & 
tracts for munitions, increases hav § 
been large. At the time President § 
Roosevelt was in Buenos Aires—to talk F 
neutrality, establish the principle o 
non-intervention, and denounce forcet 
conquest—Chile signed a treaty witl 
Mussolini’s government which recof 
nized the latter’s forced conquest © 
Ethiopia. Salvador, Guatemala avi 
Uruguay hastened to do the same. 

A new trade treaty with Argentina— 
something the United States has bee! 
unable to obtain—has increased Italia! 
trade and good-will. Brazil has give! 
Italy fine trade privileges. The be! 
commercial arrangements of all have 
been granted by Peru. In Cuba tle 
Italians have cracked through tht 
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American reciprocity set-up and the 
differential tariff by agreeing to buy 
definite quantities of sugar, tobacco, 
coffee, and liquors. Recent develop- 
ments are likely to make Italy a heavy 
purchaser of Mexican oil, a lever for 
corresponding trade concessions. She 


has been particularly successful in ob- | 
taining trade privileges in Guatemala, | 


and has won advantages in Salvador, 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

Italy’s propaganda gains, though her 
eflorts have been less publicized than 
the Nazis’, have exceeded those of any 
other nation. Her first goal was the 
conversion of all Italian settlers to 
Fascism. This was difficult, for many 
Italian immigrants are still definitely 
proletarian, active in the Argentine and 
Uruguayan labor movements. But, 
little by little, propaganda and pres- 
sure has worked, Disobedient Italians 
have been ostracized socially and eco- 
nomically by their Fascist fellows. 
Large Italian firms boycotted all non- 
Fascists; they were thrown out of their 
jobs, their passports rescinded. In this 
way most of them have been whipped 
into line or into silence. 

The second goal was to convert the 
sovernments themselves to the Fascist 
creed. A Fascist agency in Lima han- 
dles all Italian propaganda for Chile, 
Bolivia, Peru, Colombia and Ecuador. 
Other such agencies, secret or other- 
wise, exist in Mexico, Central America, 
Brazil and Argentina. Various Ital- 
ian-language papers are published 
in Brazil, Argentina and Peru. One 
of the largest afternoon Buenos 
Aires dailies is now Italian-controlled. 
Il Comercio, leading Lima daily, 
supports Fascism wholeheartedly; 
one of its co-editors and owners is in 
Rome, and is connected with an official 
propaganda bureau. Rome maintains 
a free press-service for Latin America. 
Smaller papers, particularly in the in- 
terior, run this material as though from 
their special correspondents abroad. 
It exalts Mussolini, Japan, Germany, 
Franco as symbols of order and prog- 
ress. It paints the Soviet Union, France, 
the United States and Great Britain 
as lands of unemployment, Bolshevism, 
disorder and decay. 

Short-wave radio broadcasts are sent 
out daily from Rome; two-way broad- 
casts are arranged; many local stations 
te-broadcast Italian propaganda. Much 
local time is bought. The broadcasting 
station of the official political party in 
Panama is a personal gift from Musso- 
lini. The Italian government has just 
erected a new short-wave station, sur- 









NATIONS FALL EVER MORE 
STRONGLY UNDER THE 
FASCIST INFLUENCE. 
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The shadow of the Italian fasces over South America. 


passing any in the world, in order to 
contact Latin America successfully. In 
Peru, the Italian Dusa Radiofusién 
controls the leading broadcasting sta- 
tion and many radio sales agencies. 
Numerous scholarships, plus free 
transportation, are maintained at the 
military, naval, aviation and other Ital- 
ian schools and universities. In Peru 
some Italian schools are partly subsi- 
dized by the Benavides dictatorship. 
Italian professors are sent over to the 
new world. A whole faculty in Sao 
Paulo has been donated by the Italian 
government. The Catholic University in 
Lima is known as a Fascist center. 
Fascist sympathizers from each country 
are annually invited to Rome at govern- 





ment expense, where they are feted by 
Mussolini personally. One of the latest 
Argentinans to go to Italy for aviation 
study is Jorge Ortiz, son of the newly 
elected president. Salvadorean, Chilean 
and Peruvian officers have also been 
sent to Rome to study aviation. Jorge 
Vargas, Chief of Staff of the Peruvian 
Army, is studying in Rome and buying 
munitions. 

Propaganda by Italians has been fa- 
cilitated by common Latin culture and 
institutions. The persecution of the 
Catholic Church in the Reich has 
worked against the Nazi movement. 
But Rome is Catholic; Mussolini plays 
ball with the Pope, and Fascism is con- 
sidered a protector of the religion, a 
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belief heightened by Italy’s armed sup- 
port of “Christian” Franco in Spain. 
Though some popular feeling against 
Italy was provoked by the Ethiopian 
invasion, propaganda was spread that 
Italy was acting merely to promote 
Catholicism. Liberal concessions 
granted to the Church and to Catholic 
missionaries in Ethiopia gave point to 
the contentions. 

The moral collapse of the League of 
Nations, too, has promoted Italian 
prestige to the south and helped her 
purposes. With Japan’s invasion of 
Manchuria and the failure of the 
League to do more than give Japan a 
light slap on the wrist, the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, (which earlier had hast- 
ened to join) have been losing faith in 
Geneva, Salvador and Guatamala, 
strongly under the influence of the Fas- 
cist powers and Japan, have left the 
League with blatant denunciations; 
others have quietly folded up their 
tents. 

Italian support of the Franco revolt 
in Spain has increased Mussolini’s in- 
fluence among reactionary governing 
elements of Latin America, where 
nearly every country is officially sup- 
porting the rebel cause. With the ear- 
lier establishment of a Republic in 
Spain, a wave of liberal sentiment, led 
by resident Spaniards, had swept over 
Latin America for the cultural leader- 
ship of Spain and Portugal. Many 
Italians there had broken away tempo- 
rarily from the Fascist whiplash. South 
American dictators, land-holding 
classes, and the Church all had become 
alarmed. For them, Franco was a god- 
send. Contrasted to the supineness of 
the democratic countries—their abject 
surrender to the fake neutrality pact, 
their failure to prevent Italy and Ger- 
many from violating it—Italy’s aid to 
Franco has led Latin American dic- 
tators to feel that their best guarantee 
against any liberal or democratic move- 
ment lies in friendliness to Italy and 
Germany. 

Imitative Fascist organizations have 
sprung up spontaneously, and also 
through secret Italian aid, in many His- 
panic countries. One of the first was 
in Mexico in 1923, led by Saenz de 
Sicilia. In Cuba a Nazi-Fascist group 
is led by the Jew-baiter, Juan Prohias. 
In Argentina, a strong Fascist group, 
aided by wealthy Italians, was organ- 
ized when Dictator Uriburu expelled 
the Soviet Commercial Agency in 1931. 
In Chile the Fascists were openly 
abetted by Dictator Ibafiez, later by 
Dictator Alessandri. Of late they have 





been in disrepute. Federzone and others 
have openly testified to Italian assis- 
tance to the Green Shirt Integralistas 
of Brazil. Italian employes have been 
obliged to join, and an Italian banker 
in Brazil, Count Matarazzo—along 
with German industrialists—has han- 
dled Integralista financing. 

Italians have made many mass and 
single air-flights to South America for 
commercial and military purposes. 
Bruno Mussolini’s famous flight and 
General Balbo’s impressive expedition 
of twenty-one planes were highly pub- 
licized. Bruno’s plane was presented to 
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Hands Across The Sea 


Brazil with elaborate ceremony. An 
Italian air-line has been long estab- 
lished down the eastern coast of South 


_America, and the government at Rome 


plans to establish a regular transatlan- 
tic service. 

An Italian mission trains the Chilean 
air force, which has acquired many 
Italian planes. The same holds true for 
Peru. Salvador has bought four Ital- 
ian bombers. According to Dr. Augel 
Morales, former Minister to Washing- 
ton, the Dominican government has 
secretly ordered several Italian war 
planes. Paraguay has purchased Ital- 
ian bombers and scout planes. 

As is true of the other rapidly arm- 
ing powers, the expansion of war indus- 
tries has made Italy put forth strenu- 
ous efforts to sell munitions, war vessels 
and especially airplanes. The selling of 
war products necessitates the sending 
of experts, who increase economic and 
political influence and insure further 
orders. 

Italian officers are in virtual charge 
of the Peruvian police force and civil 
guards and the presidential guard. 
School children are obliged to give the 
Fascist salute and many have been or- 
ganized into Black Shirt Balilla Corps. 
Peru, where there is a large Italian 
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colony, where Italian investments ex. 
ceed $100,000,000, where Italians are 
bankers for the government, and wher, 
so many political prisoners languish jp 
jail, has largely been integrated into 
the Fascist column. 

All in all, Italian influence in South 
America is an important factor and 
must be constantly weighed in reaching 
any conclusions about international af. 
fairs. Argentina has long admitted Ital. 
ian influence to its political life. Many 
of her leading public men are of Ital. 
ian or partial Italian descent. The pres. 
ent Argentine Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, José Maria Cantilo, himself 
part Italian, for five years Argentine 
Ambassador in Rome, has been chosen 
with a special eye to the cultivation of 
Fascist friendship. 

Elsewhere, the various dictators and 
large sectors of the South American 
populations are strongly influenced by 
Fascism. Many high officials have at 
one time or another sung high praise 
of Mussolini and Hitler. Dr. Manuel 
Fresno, long governor of Buenos Aires 
province, dictator of a fourth of the 
country’s inhabitants, has referred to 
Mussolini and Hitler as “the saviors 
of Europe.” Archbishop Joao Becker 
of Porto Alegre has openly hailed 
Italy’s conquest of Ethiopia as a victory 
for science and art and has prayed “to 
God to protect Fascist Rome, the Pope’s 
Rome, the seat of Christianity.” Dicta- 
tor Benavides of Peru once stated that 
people can be saved only by men iden- 
tified with Fascist doctrines. 

Before Mussolini came to power he 
declared that Italy’s true greatness 
could never be fully achieved until the 
British empire had lost its control over 
the major part of the resources of the 
world. In Latin America, certainly, 
England has suffered in prestige and 
trade far more than the United States. 

Italy’s program in Latin America is 
thus part of her general plan of ex 
pansion. Her ambitions in South Amer- 
ica may not be as grandiose as those 
of Germany, but Fascist leaders have 
said repeatedly that Italy cannot be ig: 
nored in any world struggle. In such 
struggle she expects her sons in exile 
to carry their part of the burden. There 
are indications that she also expects to 
find sympathy and assistance from half 
a dozen Latin American countries. 

The recent dismemberment of Czecho- 
slovakia and Mussolini’s assistance t0 
that end—in much of the Latin Ameri 
can press highly lauded—will further 
increase Fascist prestige with official 
elements to the south. 
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HE sovereign cannot be sued” 
is an axiom of law, a corollary 
of the ancient doctrine that “the 
ig can do no wrong.” Every school 
ld knows that the United States re- 
diated kings and their infallibility 
1776, but comparatively few citizens 
iow that the United States, alone 
ong all the sovereign states of the 
ld, may be sued by right and with- 
it special permission. The special 
wt which keeps hard at work on 
ch cases alone attracts so little no- 
e that long ago it was dubbed The 
nknown Court. 

Its shabby red brick and brown- 
ne home, a block from the White 
ouse, is never pointed out to sight- 
as. Yet it disposes of claims run- 
g into hundreds of millions of dol- 
ts annually. Its decisions have es- 
lished vital principles of law, and 
ete is no appeal from its findings of 
ct. Only the Supreme Court can re- 
se it on points of law. 

In this U. S. Court of Claims an in- 
itor can sue the Government for in- 
ingement of a patent that the very 
me government has granted. Even the 
mblest citizen may seek justice from 
¢ “sovereign.” Duke Stubbs, for in- 
ance. Duke and his wife had been on 
lief for some time. But he won a 
idgment of $50,000 from the Court 
few months ago because the govern- 
nt had ruined his silver fox farm 
t Alaska, : 

Duke Stubbs’ suit against Uncle Sam 


















he United States Court of Claims building in Washington, D. C. When the 
Federal Government permits itself to be sued, the cases are held here. 


followed extension by the Government 
of the boundaries of McKinley Na- 
tional Park. Forest rangers, tramping 
across his premises, made breeding im- 
possible; foxes are such temperamental 
animals that even a change in the 
wearing apparel of their attendants is 
said to keep them from mating or make 
the vixens miscarry. Mr. Stubbs and 
his wife had sunk everything they had 
into their venture, and just when it was 
beginning to pay handsomely it had 
to be abandoned. Responsibility for 
compensation, the Court decided, lay 
with the government. 

Duke Stubbs was fortunate in get- 
ting the right lawyer. He might easily 
have failed to hear of the Court of 
Claims. Even the dean of a midwestern 
law school told a building contractor 
that his only recourse was to write to 
the Treasury when he complained that 
his costs had been increased because 
the government had held the plans 
submitted for approval an unreason- 
ably long time. A congressman not 
long ago told a constituent that the 
Court had no power to award dam- 
ages. One of the leading lawyers of 
New York didn’t know where to seek 
justice for a client who had a claim 
against Uncle Sam. 

But though the Court is a stranger 
to most people and even to some law- 
yers, enough cases are brought before 
it to keep judges and clerks busy the 
year round. Many of the suits seek in- 
demnities far out of proportion to ac- 
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EDITH M. STERN 







tual damages, for Uncle Sam is not 
only vulnerable but rich. When army 
bombers miss their target and set fire 
to a farmer’s crops, he may be tempted 
to place a value of $10,000 upon the 
destroyed hay and wheat, or more 
than what his entire farm may be 
worth. So that in-addition to being a 
boon to the humble citizen who has 
an honest grievance against the Gov- 
ernment, the Court is a careful guar- 
dian of the public funds, saving the 
taxpayers from paying millions of dol- 
lars to satisfy unjust claims. 

Recently, an Illinois landowner 
claimed $1,000.000 because his lands 
were flooded by a new federal spillway. 
The Court decided that his lands had 
been flooded often before the spillway 
was built, and that he was therefore 
not entitled to recover. The verdict 
ended at the same time 80 similar law- 
suits, involving tracts of fifty to thou- 
sands of acres, and sums of $10,000 to 
$60,000,000. 

That decision, involving millions of 
government money, got not a line in 
the Washington newspapers the day it 
was handed down, though the papers 
gave plenty of space to police court 
items. But the Court is accustomed to 
being ignored, and it goes on quietly 
doing its work without expecting pub- 
lic recognition. 

The government’s interests before 
the Court of Claims are represented by 
the Department of Justice. Skilled at- 
torneys of the Department resist un- 
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just claims to the limit—and with 
remarkable success. Last year they 
defended action in 1600 cases and suc- 
ceeded in limiting recoveries to one- 
half of one per cent of the amounts 
sued for—the finest record they have 
made to date. 

Claims against the government are 
nothing new, but in the early days of 
the Republic they could be settled only 
upon passage of special legislation by 
Congress. This meant confusion, ca- 
price, corruption. There was the no- 
torious Fisher case that Mark Twain 
immortalized, in which it is said that 
the heirs of a farmer whose crops were 
destroyed by troops during the War of 
1812 milked the government of $67,- 
000. The widow, during her lifetime, 
would have been content with $600. 

To relieve this situation, the Court 
of Claims was established in 1855. 
Originally it merely reported its rec- 
ommendations to Congress. Lincoln, in 
his first annual message, 1861, urged 
an enlargement of the Court’s powers. 
“It is as much the duty of Govern- 
ment,” he said, “to render prompt 
justice against itself in favor of citi- 
zens as it is to administer the same be- 
tween private individuals.” Since 1866 
the Court has been empowered to ren- 
der judgment. Now its findings of fact 
are final; they cannot be reversed by 
appeal to any higher tribunal. And 
only the Supreme Court can reverse 
it on the law. 

The three judges who sat first soon 
found themselves overburdened with 
the handling of intricate cases “in- 
volving enormous amounts in a coun- 
try of 25,000,000 people.” The Court 
was expanded to five judges in 1863, 
and in 1925 seven commissioners 
were added to assist in sifting evi- 
dence. 

The claims that come before it are 
of many kinds. The government is not 
an abstraction, but an aggregate of 
federal employes who, like other hu- 
man beings, make mistakes. A navy 
vessel collided with a fishing boat, 
and the owner sued. During the war, 
when the government was running the 
railroads, a spark from an engine 
started a great forest fire in Minne- 
sota. A government dredge, deepening 
a harbor on the Atlantic coast, ran 
over a man’s oyster bed and destroyed 
the breeding mollusks. An army post 
had been using coal for fuel; the 
heating system was changed to oil, 
and the coal company whose contract 
was cancelled sued for damages. 

Formalities and technicalities are 


few in the Court of Claims. Suit is 
started by a petition, to which the 
government replies. Then follows a 
unique procedure for taking testimony. 
Instead of witnesses coming to court, 
the Court—in the person of a commis- 
sioner—goes to the witnesses. Both 
sides may select the places most con- 
venient or economical for the exam- 
ination of witnesses. 

A contractor, for instance, claimed 
that the government should have in- 
formed him that the “borrow pit” 
(place from which earth is removed) 
used in the construction of a levee 
near New Orleans, was over what was 
once a cypress swamp. A dozen en- 
gineers were prepared to testify, for 
the government, that the possibility of 
buried stumps is characteristic of the 
lower Mississippi and that the con- 
tractor should have calculated the 
chances of running into them. Oldest 
inhabitants averred that the existence 
of this particular swamp was not a 
matter of common knowledge, and 
that there was no reason why the gov- 
ernment should have known about the 
obstacle. To move such a crowd to 
Washington would have been costly for 
the government, so a commissioner 
and the attorneys on both sides trekked 
to Louisiana. 

The process of fact-finding often 
goes on for years when the matters in- 
volved are immense and complex. 
When inventors have claimed, for ex- 
ample, that the War Department in- 
fringed upon their patents for a tin 
helmet, an airplane propeller, or a 
potato-peeling machine, the Court had 
to determine the validity of the patent, 
the actuality of the infringement, and 
the extent of the damages. In patent 
and contract cases 5,000 pages of 
printed records are not uncommon; 
10,000 not unheard of. 

Indian claims—98 of them are pend- 
ing—involve staggering sums and in- 
tricate details. The Sioux entered suit 
17 years ago and today their claim, 
with interest at six percent since 1876, 
amounts to over $900,000,000. During 
the course of westward migration the 
government appropriated their lands, 
and promised that it would use any 
money from the sale of such land for 
the benefit of the tribe. That it has 
failed in its trust is the subject matter 
of a petition that runs 4835 printed 
pages—eight bound volumes—and 
during the course of the suit, not yet 
decided, 162,899 claim settlements, 
600,000 vouchers and 1900 appropria- 


tions have been examined. 
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Onee the evidence is complete j, 
Court considers the findings of {, 
and then the five judges assemble ; 
hear the argument. Often the ar 
ment takes no more than an hoy 
Since there is no jury, there is |ijj 
oratory. Later the Court renders ju; 
ment. And though a claimant may , 
times feel that a verdict is mistake 
at least he knows that its side of th 
story has had thorough consideratig 
by judges appointed for life, free { 
political influence—judges who nev 
since the beginning have been touche 
by the slightest breath of scandal , 
corruption. 

Only a small part of the cases 
fected by the Court’s decisions a 
ever tried. Sometimes by agreemed 
a suit for a small amount is institute 
as a test case for a whole class | 
similar claims. At the moment lfff 
soldiers are claiming $75 to $300; 
lowances for re-enlistment in the U.§ 
Army. Soldiers who leave the ary 
and then re-enlist, are given a gratuit 
for every year of previous enlistmen 
During the economy legislation folloy 
ing the depression, these «allowance 
were not paid. Only one of these clai 
will be tried. If the claimant win 
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all other soldiers with similar claim 
will get their money. If he loses, noni tyr} 
of them will. Similarly, after tha pin 
war, 4500 officers banded together ti the 
finance, and win, a test claim for $159 ab] 
for dress uniforms. reli 
It is a demonstration of democracy twe 
in-action when a corporation lain Arg 
and recovers $16,000,000 in taxes am 
a clerk in the Department of Agric bac 
ture claims and recovers $1.50 fw 


lunch money. 

True, the Court does not cover pe 
sonal-injury cases. If you are run ov‘ fou 
by an army truck, you have no [esi no! 
right to sue the government. All yu a\ 
can do is entrust your claim to yoll 
senator or representative. If he hi 
the time, the inclination, and the 
































fluence, he may get Congress to pas Fr 
a private act for your benefit, whic er 
can take the form either of a dircig Ba 
appropriation or special permissi! da 
to sue. gl 
But even with its limitations hfe Su 
Court of Claims is something !"f 
Americans to regard with pride. It} P 
a living negation of the danger ™’ 
doctrine that the state can do no wroll | It 
And it is an evidence of high nati * 
morality that, in a world of increas E 
arbitrary dictatorships, to sue ™ : 





United States rests upon a right al 
not a prayer. 
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Turkey with Western Dressing 


Almost all recovered, a once “sick” nation is 


about ready to play Europe at its own game 



















HE unique thing about Turkey is 
Ti: leap from Moslem medieval- 

ism to state socialism in only 15 
vars. And that throws light upon 
Mustapha Kemal, the warrior who 
freed his countrymen, then donned 
mufti and labored so fruitfully that he 
has been proclaimed Ataturk—*Father 
of Turks.” 

It is hard to find this man’s coun- 
erpart in history. He has been callous 
and conniving. He has been a Washing- 
tn at Valley Forge and a Peter the 
Great bludgeoning his people into 
modernity. Like many adventurers, in- 
cluding Corsica’s Napoleon and Aus- 
tria’s Hitler, he has been an outlander. 
He came from Salonika, of Albanian 
and Macedonian forbears, to lead the 
chant, “Turkey for the Turks!” 

But only the glib would give Ata- 
turk entire credit for his country’s re- 
birth. There has been something about 
the Turks themselves which has en- 
abled them to create an oasis of self- 
reliance and_ self-determination — be- 
tween the Balkans on one side and the 
Arabs on the other. 

The World War left no people so 
badly beaten and betrayed from with- 
in and without, and so backward too, 


as the Turks who celebrated the fif- 


jteenth anniversary of the republic’s 


founding last month. Today, Turkey is 
not only master of her own house but 
a voice to be heard with respect con- 
cerning that part of the world where 
Europe and Asia meet, where the pow- 
erful five—Germany, Russia, England, 
France and Italy—constantly maneuv- 
et for access to raw materials of the 
Balkans, free passage through the Dar- 
danelles, control of Iraq oil, alle- 
giance of Arab tribes and control of the 


' Suez Canal. 


Repeatedly, Ataturk has lectured his 
people that the loss of their empire 


» Was “eood riddance to bad rubbish.” 


It was a nuisance, not a privilege, he 


_ Says, to govern Albanians, Arabs and 


Egyptians. Because of them the true 
Turks went to their ruin—not only 
through bloody centuries of defending 
sprawling frontiers—but also through 


By WILLIAM GILMAN 





Mustapha Kemal, Turkey’s dictator, has 

made the sick man of Europe a healthy 

ambitious youth, during the past fifteen 
years, but is now ill himself, 


an inward rotting, through exotic in- 
fluences such as the harem and the 
lazy faith in Kismet. 

He has pillaged and purged. He has 
extirpated anything threatening the 
new nationalism, so that his name has 
been cursed by Christian Armenians 
and nomad Kurds, by devout Turkish 
Moslems, and by Turkish liberals who 
fought at Kemal’s side in the war for 
independence but could stomach 
neither his personal excesses nor his 
relentless climb to power. 

Now that “Turkey for the Turks!” 
has become a reality, the borders have 
been re-opened, but under Ataturk’s 
terms. Christians and Moslems alike 
are welcome; so are foreign business- 
men—but they must think and act 
like Turks. 

When Moslem delegations came to 
Ataturk a few years ago, urging that 
his mighty arm protect them against 
English and French ambitions, he 
could rebuff them with the boast: 
“There are no oppressors and no op- 
pressed, but only those who allow 
themselves to be oppressed.” 

Indeed, the record of Ataturk’s Tur- 
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key is that of a nation that has saved 
itself. Just as no Power can now in- 
vade Turkey on pretense of defending 
a minority population, so also are the 
Turks immune from invasion on 
grounds of protecting investments. In 
the latter has lain one virtue of Ata- 
turk’s pay-as-we-go budgets, hard as 
they have been on taxpayers. 

That Kemal and a loyal band saved 
Turkey from partition by England, 
France and Italy is dramatic fact. 
Kemal defied the Allies long before a 
Hitler arose to do the same. In desper- 
ate sorties, the Kemalists drove out 
each agent of Lloyd George and his 
Versailles strategists —- Armenians, 
Greeks, Kurds, finally the Sultan him- 
self, Not until 1923, at Lausanne, did 
Turkey agree to formal peace. Her 
present religious tolerance and free- 
dom from pan-Islam ideas can be 
traced directly to those years of guer- 
rilla warfare when Anatolian patriots 
saw their own Sultan proclaim a holy 
war against them and side with Eng- 
land against his own people. 

That he later banished or hung 
many of the patriots who had fought 
by his side is a matter for Ataturk to 
settle with his own conscience. That 
he accepted aid from Russia and, after 
the defeat of the Greeks at Sakkaria, 
from a practical-minded France who 
made a separate peace with the Kemal- 
ists, demonstrates Ataturk’s opportun- 
ism. He has accepted much, given 
little. 

Forgotten was the debt to Russia 
when she began propagandizing the 
Turks; Ataturk initiated some drastic 
Red-hunting which speedily made the 
Soviet seek friendship on another 
basis. Russia became useful again in 
1934 when the Turks launched their 
first five-year-plan, lending nearly nine 
million dollars—Turkey’s only for- 
eign loan worthy of the name—and 
scores of Russian technicians to set up 
a cotton factory at Kayseri which is 
the nucleus of Turkey’s government- 
owned textile industry. 

But last year, when Russia sought 
Turkish protection against Italian sub- 
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marines for Spain-bound shipping in 
the Aegean Sea, Ataturk declined to 
rescue Soviet chestnuts and obtained 
the resignation of his veteran prime 
minister, Ismet Inonu, for listening to 
Moscow’s argument. 

With the war for independence won, 
Kemal turned upon his people with 
shattering reforms. He abolished the 
caliphate, banned the harem and the 
fez, toured the country as a beetling- 
browed schoolmaster denouncing the 
corrupting influence of Arabic words, 
preaching the use of a phonetic Turk- 
ish alphabet. When die-hards muttered 


ee fee 








we should declare our independence 
by large warships.” 

The “lazy Turk” also heard at that 
mosque: “Here is the secret of the 
progress of other nations. They do 
their work exactly on time. They pay 
great attention to the minutes.” 

Ataturk is ambitious and wily. As 
the hero of Gallipoli and later of Sak- 
karia, he proved his military worth— 
he was no mere corporal who seized 
upon post-war discontent to form a 
gangster political party. He was a 
general who took power and _ after- 
ward, to expedite government, created 


ah ok ok ahs ie hae De Lid 





These students at a school in Ankara offer a graphic example of Turkey’s rebirth 
in the last 15 years. The mothers of these girls lived in harems and behind veils. 


against abolition of the harem, Kemal 
scorned them by giving political suf- 
rage to women. When the people were 
slow to remove the fez, Ataturk threat- 
ened imprisonment or worse. 

In all this, Ataturk headed toward 
his goal, a new Turkey. Having purged 
the Moslem priesthood and dethroned 
religion, he proceeded to bend it to 
his own ends. Turks are no longer 
astonished at sermons like those given 
at the Hadji Bairam Mosque in An- 
kara: 

“In the word of God there are com- 
mands which are open, but there are 
secret remarks. So we Moslems should 
obey His commands and understand 
His remarks, and act accordingly. We 
should build the greatest docks of the 
world. We should build oil- and elec- 
tricity-driven vessels. We should sell 
our goods throughout the world, and 


his People’s Party, which is the only 
party. In 1930 he tried the experiment 
of having a liberal opposition in Par- 
liament—but banned it speedily when 
it took its job too seriously. 

If dictatorship means a muzzled 
press, Turkey is that; but when dicta- 
torship carries with it a crusade to con- 
vert others by means of propaganda, 
Turkey does not fit the picture. She 
preaches no part of her “ism” for the 
benefit of neighbors. 

She has the “one party” but no 
goose-stepping, no symbolic salutes. 
She has a new industry, but neither 
capitalists nor labor unions. In her 
modernization, she has borrowed for- 
eign brains for their actual worth, or 
for economic reasons, and not because 
of their ideological surroundings. 

Thus, refugee German professors 
are now thick at the University of Is- 
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tanbul, and the refugee German con, 
poser, Paul Hindemith, is teaching y 
the Ankara Music School. But at the 
army training schools and at the Agri. 
cultural Institute one finds very Naz 
German teachers. To teach the peasant 
how to raise more and better cotton, 
Ataturk brought in American experts 

Turkey has been solely Turkish jy 
her economic relations with other 
countries and has kept trade on a bus; 
ness, rather than an ideological, basis, 
She imported Russian capital and tech. 
nique to build her textile industry, 
Germany's Krupp works have reforti- 
fied the Dardanelles. British interests 
supplied nearly twenty million dollars 
for the Karabuk steel plant, and re 
cently Turkey obtained another eighty 
million dollars in British credits— 
mostly for warships and other arms, 
From Germany, Turkey just last month 
received sixty million dollars in credits 
with which German industry has prom 
ised to erect new factories for heavy 
chemicals and synthetic gasoline, rail: 
roads in Eastern Anatolia, and new 
plants for manufacturing munitions 
and seaplanes. From her profitable to 
bacco sales to the United States las 
year she bought 20 Martin bombers. 

Incidentally, the United States was 
in second place last year among Tur 
key’s foreign traders, doing about 15 
per cent of the business. Germany was 
far in the lead, accounting for 40 per 
cent of exports and imports. England 
was third. 

In everything done in the past 10 
years, she has considered her financial 
and natural resources as tools to be 
controlled vigorously, and thus was 
born her brand of state socialism. Not 
the least of Ataturk’s success has been 
due to his willingness, as a soldier, to 
take advice from economists. It is no 
accident that Celal Bayar, the new 
prime minister, was formerly minister 
of economics. 

Upon the advice of such men, and 
conscious of the fact that Russi 
had faced similar problems, Turkey 
launched her first five-year-plan in 
1934, Ataturk saw that he had given his 
land independence — political, relig: 
ious, social. But he knew his history. 
He knew Turkey could never remail 
free as long as she was backward ir 
dustrially. 

Before 1934, Turkey had begun 10 
free herself from control by foreigt 
capital. With a measure of success, she 
bought out foreign-controlled railways 
shipping lines, coal mines and utilities 
of various sorts. But despite Ataturk 
pleas, native industries simply did no 
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aise. The country seemed to have lost 
is initiative. 

Ataturk and his economists saw the 
wlution—that no nation could com- 
nand respect if it remained a nation 
if ignorant peasants. From this diag- 
nosis arose the five-year-plan and the 
main tenets of the state socialism under 
yhich Turkey operates. All resources, 
juman and material, are reserved for 
jefense; private ownership is guaran- 
wed provided it does not conflict with 
the public interest; the state owns all 
public utilities, and all industries that 
jirectly concern national defense. 

The end of the first five-year-plan has 
gen the Ankara government itself, or 
through the medium of government- 
owned banks, create many key indus- 
tries—in textiles, steel, paper, glass, 
sigar, chemicals and fertilizers. The 
textile plants give Turkey an 80 per 
cent self-sufficiency ; the steel plant will 
supply all her needs. Agriculture re- 
ceived government attention, too, Tur- 
key no longer imports wheat and 
sugar; in fact, she now exports wheat. 

The second five-year-plan has al- 
ready been begun. It is devoted to de- 
veloping the mines, electrifying the na- 
tion and further increasing agricultural 
output. Turkey is content no longer to 
be merely an exporter of tobacco and 
figs; and she is building state factories, 
railways, public schools. Her arma- 
ment program takes a third of her 
$207,000,000 budget. She has built a 
dazzling new capital at Ankara. She is 
paying off the 900 million-gold-franc 
debt of the sultans. 


OT sinc comes the money to pay 
for all this? For the new industrial 
plants she uses foreign credits—which 
are a variety of mortgage on future ex- 
ports. For her air force she depends on 
lotteries. For other expenses she relies 
upon state monopolies which have ex- 
clusive control of the manufacture and 
sale of such commodities as cigarettes, 
alcoholic spirits and salt; very steep 
import duties; and drastic taxes of a 
more direct nature. There are ordinary 
income and property levies; also a host 
of others. The peasant pays a head tax 
on each of his goats and sheep. The 
tity dwellers are hit by sales taxes la- 
belled “for aviation,” “for crisis,” and 
for balancing the budget.” 

No gangster political party put Ata- 
turk in power and therefore there is no 
band of disgruntled “outs” planning 
his destruction. To be sure, there are 
old-timers who still keep their fez hats 
hidden under the kitchen floor. 





Change has undoubtedlv come too dras- 
tically for them. But Ataturk has used 
effective strategy in playing up to the 
younger generation, who have only 
gratitude for the government which has 
given them suffrage, opportunity to 
leave the farm, and free schools (still 
far from sufficient in number) at which 
the government teaches them to sew 
western-style clothes, to fly, to build 
railroads and grow crops scientifically. 


_ danger worries Turkey 
considerably. Italy, with her sea and 
air bases on the Dodecanese Islands, is 
still the “big bad wolf.” And a general 
European melee would almost certain- 
ly involve Turkey, owner of the stra- 
tegic Dardanelles. In addition, on her 
southeast borders, Turkey finds plenty 
of animosity in the breasts of Armeni- 
ans, Kurds and Syrians. There is also 
the matter of Britain’s necessary mis- 
trust of any nation so near to Iraq’s oil 
fields as is Turkey—from whom the 
region was wrested. 

Hoping to save herself, Turkey has 
joined the armaments race. Her air 
force has nearly reached a goal of 500 
new warplanes, but that goal has now 
been changed to 1,000. Her army of 
150,000 men is being increased. She is 
building a new navy, both at home and 
in German and English shipyards. 

In the meantime, scarcely a month 
passes that Turkey does not sign a non- 
aggression treaty with some new neigh- 
bor. She is one of the world’s greatest 
“joiners.” In recent months she has 
signed friendship pacts with Egypt and 
Afghanistan. She adheres to the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact and to the League of 
Nations. She has a special non-aggres- 
sion pact with her Balkan neighbors; 
another with her Near East neighbors; 
another with Russia; still another with 
England, guaranteeing Iraq’s rights; a 
newly renovated treaty of friendship 
with Greece, and most recently a treaty 
with France, in which Turkey agrees 
to police Alexandretta jointly with 
France and pledges not to enter into 
any combination directed against 
France. 

That Turkey would enter any war 
for anybody’s sake—unless she was ab- 
solutely certain of being on the win- 
ning side—seems doubtful. An Ankara 
official put it this way: “If war comes, 
we must fight. But it would be tragedy 
for us. Our modernization program is 
still too young. We must have at least 
10 more years before the new Turkey 
is secure.” 

There is also the ominous question 
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facing all one-man governments. After 
Ataturk, what? This problem has come 
to the foreground as a result of the 
Gazi’s ill health during the past half- 
year, That there is a consequent ma- 
neuvering for power among his chief 
followers is obvious. But Ataturk has 
been ill before—and some of his great- 
est victories were won when his body 
was diseased but his will was raging. 





France and Non-Intervention 
(Continued from page 26) 





of the agreements was to permit the 
warring factions in Spain a free hand, 
without any interference from foreign 
powers; their raison d’etre was pure 
and real reciprocity. 

The easiest, most convenient, and 
most legitimate course for the French 
government to have taken was out- 
right denunciation of the non-interven- 
tion agreements. No one could have 
reproached it for so doing, for such a 
policy was the same as that adopted 
in fact by the totalitarian dictators. 
For them, denunciation of non-inter- 
vention meant direct participation. It 
was in answer to such action that 
France considered changing her policy 
and denouncing non-intervention. 

This policy seemed the most satis- 
factory one to the Socialist members 
of the French government, for it alone 
would have expressed the desires of 
public opinion. 

It is not, however, this first policy 
which the government chose. The gov- 
ernment decided not to denounce the 
non-intervention agreements, for rea- 
sons quite similar to those which led 
it to subscribe to them: 

The French government did not 
wish to suggest a divergence of 
opinion and conduct from that of 
Great Britain, since the Anglo-French 
alliance remains the most important 
influence for European peace. 

In its tenacious desire for peace, the 
French government did not wish the 
introduction of stipulations approving 
“mercy killings” into an international 
pact which possessed, by its very na- 
ture, a certain pacific quality and for 
which there remains some possibility 
of future usefulness. 

For these reasons the government 
rejected the first alternative, denuncia- 
tion of the non-intervention treaties, 
and wholeheartedly embraced the sec- 
ond, which called for continued co- 
operation with Great Britain. 


Harmony in Steel 


The story of one Mid-Western organization 
which has had few rifts with employes 


By MARC A. ROSE 


fought for recruits among. steel 

workers in the plants of the 
American Rolling Mill Company. 
Business was bad throughout the steel 
industry last spring, and Armco was 
operating with reduced forces. Obey- 
ing the axiom of labor strategists that 
men out of work or getting thin pay 
envelopes are in a mood to vote 
union, CIO organizers were continu- 
ously on the job. 

Spearhead of their aggressiveness 
was the Butler, Pa., plant. There they 
indefatigably buttonholed workmen, 
passed out literature, held meetings, 
stationed sound-trucks to blare propa- 
ganda at the mill gates. Yet when a 
Labor Board election was held in But- 
ler at CIO’s demand, last April, to de- 
cide the question of union affiliation 
for Armco’s workers, the vote was 
against the CIO as sole bargaining 
agent by 1243 to 402. CIO hasn’t even 
asked for an election in the other 
Armco plants, in Middletown, Zanes- 
ville and Hamilton, Ohio, and Ash- 
land, Ky. Its sound licking in Butler 
was the first that John L. Lewis’ 
organization ever took in a steel plant 
election. 


Fis more than two years, the CIO 


lew did it happen? The answer lies 
in Armco’s labor policy—a compre- 
hensive policy of peace and goodwill 
inaugurated 37 years ago when the 
company was founded. Since then 
Armco has never lost a ton of pro- 
duction nor has any employe lost an 
hour’s wages through labor troubles 
in any of its plants. 

In Middletown, where the company 
started operations and where it still 
makes headquarters, it has the oldest 
employes’ association in the steel in- 
dustry; the association makes pay- 
ments for sickness and for accidents 
that occur outside the mills. In 1904, 
Armco began conferences between 
management and employes’ representa- 
tives, discussing not only working con- 
ditions and grievances, but mill meth- 
ods, safety, even the state of the com- 
pany’s business. That was a startling 
innovation then; it is not too common 
practice in industry today. 


And in 1917 it was the first steel 
company to put its employes under 
group insurance. There were then no 
statistics on mortality in the steel in- 
dustry, which was regarded as extra 
hazardous, so that it took persistent 
salesmanship to induce an insurance 
company to issue a policy. That same 
year the company was first to adopt 
the eight-hour day, six years before 
it became general in the industry. It 
pioneered, too, in granting “separation 
allowances” to men displaced by the 
machine. Then, also, it offered incen- 
tive wage plans, whereby men earn 
bonuses for producing higher-than- 
average tonnage of better-than-average 
quality. 


| CIO was not the first organ- 
ization to try to shake the loyalty of 
these Armco men—and lose. The old 
steel workers’ union tried in 1929, and 
failed even more dramatically. But 
the story is better told in sequence, 
with George M. Verity, founder of 


- the company and now chairman of the 


board, as the chief character. 

Verity, now 73, is the son of a 
Methodist circuit rider. Fifty years 
ago he headed a company in Cincin- 
nati that made sheet-metal gutters, 
roofing and the like. A promoter 
sought him out in 1899 with a plan 
to build a rolling mill and produce 
his own materials. Two years later 
Verity found himself shouldered with 
sole responsibility for a $500,000 en- 
terprise, which was named the Ameri- 
can Rolling Mill Company—and he 
knew nothing about  steel-making. 
Obviously his success would depend 
upon winning the cooperation of other 
men. That explains him. Verity was 
never under the arrogant illusion that 
he could do everything alone. 

The Middletown plant, with 250 
employes, made its first heat of steel 
in March, 1901, soon thereafter turn- 
ing to the development of sheets of all 
sorts. And in its very first year Charles 
R. Hook, a 19-year-old steel worker, 
liking what he heard about Verity, 
left a better job to become night fore- 
man in the Armco mill. He went 
steadily up, to the presidency. 
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In 1904, when he was general super. 
intendent, Hook introduced an _ inj. 
vation. When labor trouble developed 
he got to the bottom of it each time 
and almost invariably found that th 
grievance could have been corrected 
at the start if he had known about jt 
So he suggested that the men in his 
mill elect by secret ballot an “advisory 
committee,” which would hold regu. 
lar meetings with him and other map. 
agers to discuss grievances, if any, and 


to talk shop. 
Ties plan worked well. Thirty-fou 


years later it still works well. It has 
evolved into an elaborate system. The 
employes elect one representative for 
each 50 men in a “turn.” If there are 
not 50 in a shift, they elect a repre. 
sentative anyhow, so that every unit 
has at least one spokesman. If 3 
worker does not get satisfactory ad. 
justment of a complaint from his 
foreman, he lays the case before his 
representative. The latter takes it up 
with the management—all the way up 
to the top if necessary. Complaints 
are of all descriptions. For instance, 
employes in the Ashland, Ky., plant 
requested that hot water be piped to 
the mill yard. The request would have 
sounded pointless to an absentee board 
of directors, but the close-knit organ- 
ization found the explanation. The 


only way to get to work in Ashland § 


is by car. Men chip in for gas and 
oil, and ride together. At the end of a 
turn, it was a real hardship to start 
a car that had been parked outside 
throughout a winter day. Hot water 
would help. They got it. 

At these monthly meetings of rep: 
resentatives and management, discus 
sion ranges through all phases of the 
business. Once a year the company: 
report to stockholders is gone ove! 
in detail with the employes. Pres: 
dent Hook often attends this session t) 
answer innumerable questions. Armco 
workmen know a great deal about the 
affairs of the corporation—more, it 
deed, than most stockholders ever tt 
to learn. Yet one way to annoy Hook 
is to call this general system a meals 
of “collective bargaining”—which i 
is. “That isn’t the right emphasis, 
he says. “That conveys a picture o 
conflict. This is a means of cooper* 
tion.” 

Eventually other steel companies 
adopted Armco’s basic program 
cooperation—most of them belatedly, 
under the sharp spurs of the Blue 
Eagle. Organized labor damned tht 
set-up as a “company union.” At firs: 
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iis plan involved no conflict with 
mwionism. The Amalgamated Associa- 
ion of Iron, Steel and Tinplate Work- 
as (which later joined the CIO) 
organized the Armco plant at its very 
sart, and existed side by side with the 
sdvisory committee for 25 years. The 
Armco management, as a matter of 
fact, helped to nourish the union’s 
owth, insisting that the men pay 
heir dues and encouraged the advisory 
committees to cooperate with union 
oficials. 

The break with the union came in 
1929, when the AAISTW was still part 
of the American Federation of Labor. 
And it came in the wake of technolog- 
ical progress in the form of the first 
continuous-process sheet mill in the 
world. The inventor was John B. 
Tytus, son of a Middletown family 
which had made a comfortable fortune 
in paper manufacture. In 1904, after 
his graduation from Yale, Tytus de- 
cided that he preferred steel to paper, 
and joined Armco. As he learned the 
paper business, he wondered why the 
continuity process used in paper mills 
could not be adapted to steel rolling. 
Experiments began. By 1921, Armco 
knew it had something big. In secrecy 
it had succeeded in building a ma- 
chine which was destined to revolu- 
tionize not only the steel industry 
but the automobile industry as well. 

Tytus’ continuous mill starts a white- 
hot slab under the rolls at one end, 
without any manual labor intervening, 
delivers at the other end thin sheets 
of steel of almost any length and of 
incredulous width and smoothness. 
Today, there are in the world 27 such 
mills already operating or under con- 
struction, costing $300,000,000 in all. 
Armco last year received $1,000,000 in 
patent royalties on the invention. The 
new machine has reduced the average 
price of auto steel from $103 a ton 
in 1927 to $68 in 1937, despite the 


lising pig iron prices. 


N 1929, Armco assembled its em- 
ployes in Middletown and informed 
them of the new process. Of 1,100 men 


in the sheet mill, not more than 500 


would be needed. Then Armco made 
an announcement. Those men of one 
year’s service or more who could not 
be placed, or who after 30 days’ trial 
°n a new job found themselves dis- 
satisfied, would receive a separation 
allowance—half a month’s wages for 
each year of service, up to a total of 


three months’ pay. 


Here was industry acknowledging 
tesponsibility to labor displaced by 





machine. In 1929, 336 men received 
an average separation wage of $500.70. 
In 1932, with further mechanization, 
57 received an average of $684.14. In- 
dividual allowances ran as high as 


$1,600. 


C3. wage-scales, based on the hana- 
mill process, became obsolete. Armco 
offered to pay each retained worker 
the same wage he had been averaging 
for the past two years. Both the local 
union and its national officers agreed. 
Nevertheless, in September of that 
same year the officers appeared in Mid- 
dletown, asserted the signed agreement 
had been violated, called a strike. 

The employes met, agreed there had 
been no violation, and refused to walk 
out. That was the end of the Amal- 
gamated local in Middletown; the men 
simply ceased to pay dues. They sus- 
pected then, and are certain now, that 
the strike maneuver was inspired by 
rival mills. In the nine years since 
then, the Middletown plant has had 
no union except its own. 

Verity likes to recall the incident 
today. “It still amazes me,” he says. 
“That was a severe test for those men. 
They had been loyal union members 
all their working lives. But they felt 
we were being unfairly treated, and 
they stuck with us. The continuous 
process was new. We had to work it 
out together. 

“You can’t buy employes’ goodwill; 
you have to earn it. Other industrial- 
ists come here looking for the secret 
of our good relations with our men 
and our communities. There isn’t any 
secret. There’s no one big thing we’ve 
done. It’s the sum of all the little 
things that spell friendship and co- 
operation.” 





A view of the park for Armco 
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Today, Armco is quite different 
from the small mill Verity started 
with 250 men. Going full blast, it 
employs 16,000; it has assets of $187,- 
000,000; its sales totaled $114,000,000 
last year. Yet there still is personal 
contact between management and men. 
Going to work for the first day at any 
one of the Armco plants is a ceremony. 
An employment man tells the new- 
comer about the company, and ex- 
plains what it makes—mostly high- 
grade products, which call for care 
and skill if customers are to be pleased 
and business (and jobs) won and 
kept. The new employe receives a 
booklet which repeats all this in 
printed form and adds a few rules. 
Such as the one that if you come to 
work drunk, you won’t be fired: you 
have fired yourself. 


H.: ALSO receives a book called 
“Armco Policies.” After 20 years’ ex 
perience, Verity decided to put his 
policies into writing, and the board of 
directors adopted them in 1929. They 
are a kind of Magna Charta. Any 
employe who feels he has not been 
treated in accordance with any one 
of these principles may appeal right 
up to the top. 

Nor does a man become a mere 
payroll number when hired. He isn’t 
told curtly, “Report to Bill Shanks, 
foreman in galvanized sheets.” In- 
stead, he is personally conducted to 
the foreman, and formally introduced. 
Moreover, the foreman is encouraged 
to introduce the new man to the rest 
of the crew. Armco takes inventory 
of its human resources once each year, 
just as of its material possessions. Each 
employe is checked with his immedi- 
ate superior. To prevent stereotyped 


employes at Zanesville, Ohio. 
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reports, the form merely asks whether 
the man is “above average,” “aver- 
age,” or “below average.” Then the 
supervisor writes a more detailed 
description of the man’s characteris- 
tics and abilities. A representative of 
the employment department sits beside 
the foreman and asks questions. Is the 
man a good, safe workman? Is he 
active and aggressive, or is he lazy? 
Is he friendly, or crabbed? What are 
his prospects for promotion? The 
analysis is then compared with the 
previous year’s report. If John Jones 
has always been a good man, rated 
highly, and the new audit shows a 
reversal of opinion, there must be a 
reason. The employment man_in- 
vestigates. Not infrequently, Jones is 
discovered to be unhappy at home— 
through debt, sickness, or domestic 
friction. Advice, and perhaps financial 
aid, may straighten things. Or perhaps 
friction has developed between Jones 
and the boss and a transfer is in order. 
Roughly, the inventory groups the 
men into three categories—the few 
topnotchers; the great group of aver- 
age workmen; and the small group of 
misfits and malingerers. These last are 
the problem children. They have acci- 
dents, they spoil the material. The em- 
ployment office works hardest on them, 
and if at the end of the year this 
group is smaller, a good job has been 
done for Armco and for the men. 
Armco regards its relations with the 
communities in which it operates mills 
as an integral part of its labor policy. 
“Industrialists are quite apt to remem- 
ber that the towns needs the mill and 
its payroll,” says Verity. “Well, the 
mill needs the town just as badly. We 
may do everything we can to make the 
mill a fine place to work. What good 
does that do, if the man’s wife keeps 
saying, with justice: ‘Yes, but this 
town is a miserable place for me and 


the kids’?” 


a doesn’t try to run Middle- 
town, Zanesville, Hamilton, Ashland or 
Butler—but its officials serve on 
community-chest drives, on Y.M.C.A. 
boards, on school committees. They 
are very much a part of the town in 
which they live. Armco is the antithesis 
of the absentee-owned corporation. 
Verity himself lives in the house where 
he has always lived; so does Hook. 
A few years ago Armco started hold- 
ing “open house” at its plants. On a 
specified day the town is invited to see 
the works in operation. Last year 60,- 
000 persons watched the fascinating 
processes of making steel and in- 





The famous steel rolling mill that 
revolutionized an industry 


spected the elaborate exhibits which 
the workmen had arranged to show the 
importance of their particular job. 
“Open house” lets mother and the kids 
see “where daddy works,” and what he 
does. It takes the mystery out of “the 
big plant” for the townfolk who are 
apt to think of it as a forbidding spot 
where weird things occur. 

“This is all selfishness,” says Verity. 
“But intelligent selfishness, we hope. 
What we are trying to do is to get as 


‘many people as possible to put as 


much into the company as possible. 
The more we put in, the more we get 
cut. You can’t give people things, and 
do them, or you, any good.” 

So Armco never “gives” anything to 
its men, or to the town. If the com- 
munity starts a drive for a hospital, 
Armco will contribute generously. It 
doesn’t “give” a new wing. The rule, 
however, has been broken once in 
each town. Armco has presented parks 
to Middletown, Ashland, Hamilton, 
Zanesville and Butler; not town 
squares, but broad acres where Verity 
supervises the planting and care of 
trees. 

One more point. All these Armco 
amenities are not offered as a substi- 
tute for wages. The company pays top 
wages and always has. Average hourly 
earnings in the entire steel industry 
in 1937 were 82 cents an hour; Armco, 
96. Average yearly earnings, $1,581; 
Armco, $1,774. 

A veteran roller, sipping his beer in 
a Butler bar, sums it up pretty well. 
“Join the union? Why, this company’s 
always been one step ahead of the 
union!” 


Current H istory 


erpiageabanmaeaiinamaaamaniae 
Paradox of French Communism 
(Continued from page 27) 





work from dawn to sunset, buy a piece 
of land as early in life as they can and. 
although they live a fairly hard life— 
this province is poor—almost all of 
them preserve in their cupboards 
Treasury bonds and State pensions, 
What pleases them about communism 
is the idea that the big estates would 
be divided up. But tell him: “Very 
well. The day when you will indeed 
have acquired a house and fields, you 
will be in your turn one of the ‘big 
people’ of the country and the State 
will take your property away as the 
Russian State has taken that of the 
koulaks. 

You will find him completely indig. 
nant. “Expropriate me? ME? From 
land that I have worked for thirty 
years? Just let them come and try it. 
They will be received with gun shots.” 

So there they are, Communists or 
Socialists through their love of prop- 
erty. It is a curious paradox. But there 
is another. They vote for a party which 
preaches dictatorship of the _prole- 
tariat and they are attached, in fact, to 
this party by horror of dictatorship 
and for the defense of an incurable in- 
dividualism. Their fathers brought 
about the French Revolution in order 
to be delivered of everything which 
might thwart their liberties. This is the 
policy which these men today wish to 
continue. 

This is, I believe, the unique reason 
which has made this province, for 


jthirty years passed, choose parties 
\ with titles and views more and more 
| advanced. These people 


have not 
wanted to change political conviction 
and become heartfelt radicals, but they 
have had the impression that the men 
they had sent to Paris were allowing 
themselves, one after the other, to be 
seduced by the “big people,” by the 
bankers, by the women and that it wa: 
therefore necessary to replace these 
delegates by others “more to the left.” 

What would happen, though, if 
France, having sent to power by the 
misunderstanding which I have jus 
explained, a revolutionary majority. 
should find herself all of a sudden de 
livered into violent hands? June, 1936 
showed us very well what would hap: 
pen. The reaction would be immediate. 
It is very easy to maintain peaceful 
order in France for it suffices to desire 
it. And those who desire it are al 
army while those who want revolution 
are a mere handful. 
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By ELIZABETH R. PENDRY 


ODAY we hear much of world 

economic cooperation as a way 

to world peace. The Van Zeeland 
jn and our own Hull trade agree- 
nts are methods to this end. Yet, 
en the peace organizations dispute 
efficacy of these methods alone and 
f any which have as yet been tried. 
Anew approach to make these plans 
racticable would be to the business 
ople themselves. Indeed, “going to 
e people,” by radio or press, through 
ropaganda for good or ill, is the new 
ehod of conquest and victory. In 
larch, 1937, the Chairman of the 
Peace Committee of the Soroptimist 
lub of New York City, drew up a 
lan called “Meeting the Needs of the 
‘ations as a Way to World Peace” 
hich proposes to survey the needs, 
rough a questionnaire directly to the 
embers of international business and 
nofessional groups, many of which 
mg have appreciated this need for 
conomic cooperation yet have not had 
ny direct means of being articulate 
nd active in the building of a ma- 
hinery for peaceful change. 

Too often armaments and war have 
ben used to enforce claims in the 
ame of needs. The claims of a nation 
nay differ widely from its actual needs. 
Therefore, it is imperative to know the 
acts about needs; real needs for peace- 
ime materials; needs for additional 
eritory and for greater freedom of 
rade, A nation merely needing bread 
lay easily be led into a war of con- 
quest with little gain but with heavy 
fost in lives and taxes. One of the 
most important needs in all nations 


as that the people should see clearly 
the real needs and that they should 


ind available to them a way through 
Which their voice may be heard. 

The plan, its questionnaire and its 
procedure is being perfected by a 


Sleermg committee of representatives 


of business and professional groups, 
»Y expert economists and by repre- 


Xentatives of twelve different nations. 


4n the meanwhile, the committee is 


Working out preliminary steps under 


the direction of the executives of the 


A Plan for World Peace 


In the spring of 1938, the Women’s 
Press Club of New York City announced 
a contest for a plan for the attainment 
of world peace. The following plan won 
the award, and its central theses were 
broadcast over two national networks 
last Spring. 

This plan for a world survey of eco- 
nomic needs was endorsed by the bien- 
nial convention of the American Federa- 
tioh of Soroptimists, and was read to the 
international convention of the European, 
British and Asiatic Soroptimists. 

The author invites the readers of Cur- 
“ent History to cooperate in this plan. 
If you care to do so, answer the question- 
naire following this box and send it to 
Miss Elizabeth R. Pendry in care of 
Current History Magazine, 63 Park Row, 
New York City. 





WORLD SURVEY OF ECONOMIC 
NEEDS QUESTIONNAIRE 


SECTION 1 
I, ECONOMIC NEEDS 


1. Does the business in which you are 
engaged need to obtain any essential prod- 
ucts more easily than it can now? If so, 
what products in the following groups: 


PETROL oc yao dics Vegetable. .. ; 
Minerval. .......62.. Combined............ 
IURIMGORIATIOI 5 560. dikes ott ane nig ek slo eo OAS 


(check and complete). 
(INarROR GE so) oo on Ue a ae : 
Transportation of 
Manufacture of 
Management of 


Education of........ s; Welfare of........ : 
Building and construction of............. : 
Sile Wee GE a os hc eis cas ceaesa : 
REIN SNE RAI ooo css oie a oe bag moan oo) ; 
Personal service of..................... : 


Pratessigit G8) 2.62045 oo5e suk: 
Merchandising and Marketing of.... 

particularly in the area of......... yA 
(give gross area of your activity) including 
the foreign nations of..... 


2. Does the business in which you are en- 
gaged have an oversupply of any products? 
If so, what? . 


RWI io Saintes a Vegetable............ 
Mineral............. Combined............ 
NCA FRAIR o.oo ara gd a es ees eevee 


3. What particular barriers exist today 
which interfere with the trade needs of 
your own business? 

(a) In your own nation’s policy and prac- 
tices: (please describe). 

(b) In other nation’s policies and _ prac- 
tices: (please describe). 

(c) What do you suggest hereto? 


(Continued on page 46) 
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recognized conservative peace organi- 
zations, as these organizations see this 
plan as one which may bring to the 
front valuable contributions as well as 
extrovert attitudes which are potential 
in our business and_ professional 
groups. The plan is also having the 
attention of some of the eminent au- 
thorities on peace and economics both 
here and abroad, was cited at last 
summer’s World Conference in Buda- 
pest and is now being considered by 
groups across this country. Letters 
from across the sea, from Middle and 
Far West ask, “When do we start?” 

The results of the survey will be 
turned over to a world-wide com- 
mittee of experts in economics, prob- 
ably chosen by these business groups. 
This committee will recommend to the 
world a machinery, as a result, for 
meeting the nations’ needs; i.e., for 
a better distribution of essential prod- 
ucts, for developing impoverished 
areas, for better international co- 
operative financial stability as well as 
fluidity. 

The nations of the world have never 
sincerely tried this preventive method. 
I am told that Article Nineteen of the 
League of Nations Covenant would 
permit such peaceful change, also that 
the nations’ secretaries have such data 
as we seek. Possibly it hasn’t been 
used because we, the business people, 
have taken too little interest in peace- 
ful change to find out what could be 
done to that end. 

This plan will give the business 
people of the world an active part 
in bringing out the factual data, will 
help them to see this in relation to 
international needs, to awaken them to 
facts and to direct their thinking to- 
ward policies of cooperative activity 
for peace, and will let the world know 
that the business people in all nations 
are interested in their neighbors’ needs 
and in peaceful change and are taking 
active part hereto. So peace will be 
made possible through an established 
machinery for peaceful change, through 
true neighborliness, world trade and 
prosperity. 


TEAM shovels are biting into the 
ground in dozens of cities as the 
United States prepares to taste 

its first broad experiment in socialized 
housing. Sample works have been 
erected before, such as the handful of 
planned communities built as experi- 
ments in various sections by the old 
Resettlement Administration and the 
costly works erected without sufficient 
plan or objective by the Public Works 
Administration primarily as a means 
of making work. But except for les- 
sons learned by previous trials and 
errors, there is little or no connection 
between them and the heroic experi- 
ment set into operation by the United 
States Housing Act. 

The housing program of the USHA, 
directed by Nathan Straus, is a care- 
fully hedged gamble in which the 
United States is betting eight hundred 
millions of dollars that Federal credit 
and resources can be used profitably 
to raise the living standards of many 
thousands of families if municipalities. 
honestly cooperate in the program. 

When all preparatory work has been 
done—probably by next July—there 
will be in the spending mill $800,000,- 
000 of Federal money, added to $80,- 
000,000 of local capital, going out on 
operations in approximately 170 cities 
pretty evenly spread in relation to 
population over the United States. By 
the middle of 1939 the first and larg- 
est projects will be nearing comple- 
tion in New York City; others will 
at least have been started in those 
cities where work was delayed by the 
need for enabling legislation. 

As an important incidental, the 
armies of workmen on these projects 
are operating under the first series of 
non-stop work contracts ever written 
between employers and labor—con- 
tracts which guarantee payment of 
prevailing wages on the one hand by 
employers and, on the other, con- 
tinuous work by craftsmen, regardless 
of union jurisdictional disputes or 
any other sort of labor arguments. 

This program has no connection 


with that of the Federal Housing Ad- 


New Housing for America 


“Millions to House Millions” might be a good 
slogan for Uncle Sam in his building campaign i 
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By CHARLES W. B. HURD a 
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ministration, which puts Federal cred- to get USHA money without complim abo 
it behind private borrowers dealing ance with supervisory regulations «. prit 
with commercial lending agencies. The signed to insure that none of thi bud 


FHA “approves” applications for housing money is sidetracked. Thi pot 
home mortgages which individuals loans are contracted in advance buf for 
make with private banks, and there- are paid out only after constructio—f& coo! 
upon makes itself, as a government has begun, on presentation of ceri. 

agency, liable for repayment of the fied and audited bills for work an \ 
greater portion of these home loans, materials already used, just as pif my 
the guarantee ranging from 80 to 90 vate lenders financing private buili® ;, , 
per cent. It likewise underwrites mod- ing supply funds to constructors aff og 
ernization loans and guarantees mort- stated intervals as bills come due. on 
gages on a limited range of multiple- In this program, where the Feder yi 
dwelling houses, but in every case it Government has a 90 per cent stakel <ve 
merely stands by as guarantor intrans- there is no argument—as in alloaf¥ oly 
actions which are conducted between tion of PWA funds—that local author arg 


individual and corporations, at stand- 
ard commercial rates of interest. 
The USHA, on the other hand, is 
directly in the money-lending field, 
paying out cash obtained by borrow- 
ing from the public, just as the Treas- 
ury raises money to cover most spend- 
ing programs. It deals, however, only 
with housing authorities which are 
official public agencies very similar 
to highway boards which handle road 
construction or sanitary boards which 
handle the water and sewage prob- 
lems of cities. 
As a matter of fact, it is not easy 


ities must have full supervision ove | 
expenditures because they supply : 
substantial portion of the investmett 
In housing the local “stake” is onl 
10 per cent, against 55 per cent a 
PWA projects. 

The program now under way i 
adapted in large part from simila 
works done in the last generation it 
England, Sweden, the former Austria 
Germany and Italy. But it has bea 
adapted, modernized and fitted to tk 
American standard of living. 

There is no possibility of this how 
ing program reaching or benefittin 
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The New York Housing Authority tore down these blocks of old tenements -:'' 
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November, 1938 


the lowest third in the economic grad- 
ing of the United States where life is 
on a subsistence basis. For the most 
part, those in the upper-income brack- 
ets will be prevented, if possible, from 
using the new housing. 

The basic design of the plan is to 
place good modern housing at the 
disposal of the steady worker with a 
moderate income, which of course 
means individuals and families far 
above the WPA level. The housing is 
primarily designed for families whose 
budgets allow payment of probably 
not less than $35 or more than $60 
for family quarters, including heat, 
cooking facilities and light. 


Ware these rents seem high, it 
must be remembered that this housing 
is constructed in cities where living 
costs necessarily are higher than in the 
country; that the great apartment 
buildings are being erected on expen- 
sive land and that the buildings them- 
selves are built to a 60-year-life stand- 
ard, which. is not cheap construction. 

In answer to critics of the high 
rents which must be charged, Mr. 
Straus points out that the families for 
whom this housing is designed have 
in most cases paid as high prices for 
living quarters little better than tene- 
ments, if any better at all in the mat- 
ter of sanitation and convenience. 

The program has not been without 
its vociferous critics, principally on 
the ground that the Federal Govern- 
ment is entering a private field in com- 
petition with private business. The di- 
rectors of the program reply that 
not only are they not competing with 
private real estate business but they 





are raising real estate values gen- 
erally in every section where they 
operate. 

In effect, the Federal Government is 
granting a tremendous subsidy to a 
group of the public which on its face 
will cost the government nothing. The 
housing projects are being constructed 
by local housing authorities which 
are completely autonomous except for 
liability to repay the Federal loans. 
The local housing authorities find sites 
for construction and pay 10 per cent 
of the total cost of the work, and 
through future generations they will 
operate the buildings. 

Under the Housing Act three sub- 
stantial savings are provided which 
assist in holding down rentals—and 
which are the basis for the -bulk of 
protests on the ground of “unfair 
competition.” Capital costs are far less 
than in private building, for the USHA 
lends its 90 per cent quota at three 
and one-half per cent interest: the 
federal borrowing rate of two and 
one-half per cent plus a one per cent 
service charge. Even if builders can 
obtain capital at a minimum private- 
loan rate of five per cent, here is an 
annual saving in interest alone of 
$15 per $1,000. 

Most of the authorities are tax-free 
corporations, which makes for another 
annual saving ranging from $15 to 
$40 per $1,000, depending on the city 
where projects are located. Finally, 
the limited-dividend provision of 
housing charters holds the profit item 
to a reasonable figure, varying in 
different localities, with a substan- 
tial net saving. 

A reasonable estimate of the aver- 


+++ to build the modern apartments which comprise its Williamsburg project. 
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age on capital costs would be proba- 
bly $60 per $1,000 per year. Thus 
if a four-room apartment cost $5,000, 
the family renting that apartment pre- 
sumably would benefit in rent re- 
duction by a potential saving of about 
$300 per year. 

Using the purely arbitrary base of 
apartments constructed at a cost of 
$5,000 each—actual costs and unit 
averages have not yet been developed 
—there is an indicated rental saving 
of $300 per year for each of about 
175,000 families as the result of this 
single program. 

Looked at from the opposite side 
of the picture this is not a real saving, 
for it is contended that the generalized 
person known as the taxpayer makes 
up the difference. His public credit 
is being used for the purpose of low- 
ering interest charges. He supports 
great tax-free projects at the expense 
of his real estate tax budget. His pri- 
vately built homes and apartments 
face competition by a specially selected 
subsidized group. And John Jones 
living in one of the model structures 
thus created obviously gets more for 
his money than his cousin John Smith 
who owns or rents another type of 
home in some other locality. 


— of these arguments are diffi- 
cult to answer, and there are times 
when the more avid New Deal advo- 
cates brush them aside without an at- 
tempt to reply to them. Among the 
sober advocates of the program, how- 
ever, are men who argue seriously 
that this is a first step by the govern- 
ment in extending to consumers that 
which has long been given to pro- 
ducers, an aid by the government in 
improving their own conditions. 

They point out that tariffs were cre- 
ated to aid industry at a cost to the 
public as direct and definite as though 
higher prices erected behind tariff 
walls had been collected by tax asses- 
sors; they likewise indicate the very 
expensive agricultural programs of 
recent years which created tremendous 
bills for consumers. Finally they ask: 
If the government can spend billions 
of dollars in virtual gifts to the under- 
privileged, why cannot it lend money 
on sound security to “give a break” 
to the great section of consumers who 
by their work, their production and 
their indirect tax payments have 
helped to carry the load of every 
other special-privilege group? 

These advocates do not consider 
the $800,000,000 program a thing in 
itself as much as an example. More 
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Federal credit may be thrown into the 
housing program before the Federal 
Government withdraws from the field, 
but there is a strong hope and be- 
lief it will not be necessary. 

The works are creating substantial 
value of the physical as well as human 
sort; the housing is filling for the 
most part an apparent need, and, un- 
less some future beneficent Congress 
votes away the Federal Government’s 
equity in the buildings, the money 
borrowed and lent has a better than 
average possibility of return without 
cost or loss. No profit is expected. 

With these facts and arguments duly 
considered, the real issue in socialized 
housing appears to lie much deeper 
than any of them: whether the United 
States has accepted the argument that 
some things belong by right to people 
regardless of their ability to pay the 
market value for them. 

True, this argument has been very 
well conceded by operation over a 
period of years of the various unem- 
ployment relief programs. But at some 
point, many observers believe, a di- 
viding line must be drawn as between 
provision of minimum decency and 
those things which might be classed 
as luxuries. 

It also remains to be proved whether 
the housing will actually benefit those 
for whom it is conceived, or whether 
persons with actual means above the 
top limit of income will not take them 
over, crowding out the less prosper- 
ous group. 

Up to now, government has had a 
pretty sorry experience with direct 
production of housing. Many com- 
munities were built by the old Resettle- 
ment Administration and other Fed- 
eral agencies, with the net result that 
for the most part they are going beg- 
ging or—in some cases—have actually 
been rented or sold to people entirely 
above the group for which they were 
designed. 

The federal sponsors found out that 
costs ranged too high, plans were 
carelessly drawn with relation to com- 
munities, and—a usual weakness in 
plans by salaried persons spending 
from the government’s purse—every- 
thing was made too elaborate, too fine. 

On paper, the USHA has solved 
each of these faults, and laid down 
a rule designed to prevent recurrence 
of each weakness shown by prior ex- 
perience. Whether it has approached 
the goal of perfect planning and con- 
trol is a matter the future alone can 
reveal. If so, the USHA will have ac- 
complished something very real. 


A Plan for World Peace 
(Continued from page 43) 





4. Would you be willing as a citizen to 
have your nation cooperate with a com- 
mittee of non-partisan international com- 
merce experts concerning international trade 
and tariff policies which will have advisory 
but not mandatory functions? Such a com- 
mittee would receive trade problems and 
consult the nations affected thereby and ad- 
vise as to their settlement. 

If you wish to name the outstanding ex- 
perts of your country who should be on such 
a committee, kindly do so here: 


II, MUNITIONS 


1. Which of the following: President, 
Prime Minister, King, Dictator, Emperor, 
Parliament, Congress, Cabinet, Separate 
States, Private Industry, do you think should 

Manufacture.......... < MGGHITDL «8.06585 

Distr PUle: . ..do%6. ne os your munitions? 


If you do believe in manufacture, control or 
distribution of munitions by any one office, 
executive or congressional group, what pro- 
cedure do you recommend so that such an 
executive, or dominant party in the group 
may not overthrow or limit the present form 
of government or unduly enforce his or the 
group’s will upon the people of the nation? 


III, PRESS 


1. Would your nation’s friendly relations 
be assisted by an international press com- 
mittee of journalists chosen by the press 
associations which will consist of scanateers 
in each country to see that misleading or 
untruthful statements about various nations 
are corrected in a friendly, honest way? 


would bespeak its acceptance by all nations 
concerned and therefore its authority. The 
lack of its signature on any important state- 
ment would leave its accuracy open to ques- 
tion. This would prevent hasty publications 
of malicious, untruthful statements and leave 
our press more free from propaganda. 
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IV, FINANCES 


1. What provision do you suggest in na- 
tional or international law so that money in 
the nation’s banks may not be loaned by 
bankers to other nations without adequate 
security or collateral, or for war purposes? 


2. Do you think one universal currency 
would aid in world peace? 


3. What procedure do you suggest so that 
impoverished nations may borrow money for 
peaceful development without obligation to 
any one nation? Check any of the following 
suggestions or add any of your own: 

a. International philanthropic foundation 
probably built up by contributions from 
private wealth, 


b. International financing corporation (on 
international stocks, bonds, etc.) 
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c. International bank reserve, similar to the 
United States Federal Reserve Bank, which 


Current H istory 


will collect needed funds from other banks 


and loan it where needed, etc. 


SECTION 2 
I. ECONOMIC NEEDS 


1. Do you believe your nation needs t 
obtain any essential products more easily 
than it can now? If so, what products ac. 
cording to the following groups: 


AVABL. se cscsi05s0ce 0s Vegetable............ 
ASMGIAN 6 os ssecsaieacaie’s Combmed: 62s <eccce 
Miscellaneous 


2. Does your nation have an oversupply of 
any products which you wish to exchange 
or to sell more easily? If so, what? 


PRB ON 655 5555.52 wk Vegetable............ 
WVEIMOTAN 5. sbe3) scclerevs Combined ......::...., 
Miscellaneous 


3. What particular barriers exist today 
which interfere with your nation’s trade 
needs? 

a. In your nation’s policy and practices: 

(please describe). 

b. In other nations’ practices and policies: 

(please describe). 


II], TERRITORIAL NEEDS 


1. Are you content with your present terri- 
MPT SEU Oo cores fenton ine gee a eT 

2. About what percent of your country’s 
consumption of the following essential prod- 
ucts comes from (1) your present posses 
sions; (2) your mother country; (3), the 
rest of the world? Food, Coal, Oil, Copper, 
Iron, Tin, Cotton, Rubber, Wool, Phosphate, 
Gold, Silver, Silk, Hides, Wood. 


4. To what extent would you say that 
your possessions have cost your mother 
country, much more ...... ; a little more 
Eee. ; much less ...... than they have re- 
turned in wealth to the government of the 
mother country? 

5. About what percent of your nation’s 
population has gained private wealth from 
your nation’s possessions? percent. 


6. About what percent of your population 
has emigrated to your possessions? ids 
per cent. 


III, POLICE of LAND or SEA 


1. Do you wish any nation or group o 
nations to act as international protectors of 
seas or of weaker nations? If so, what do 
you suggest hereto? 


IV. MANDATORY PROTECTION 


Do you wish mandatory protection by any 
nation or group of nations? If so, by what 
nation or group of nations? 


V, FINANCES 


1, Is your nation in need of money in ordet 
to finance legitimate industrial or agricul: 
tural developments for your own_ people, 
not for war materials? If so, what can it offer 
to sell or to give as security in order t0 
obtain money? 
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VI, LANGUAGE 


1. Do you think a universal language i! 
addition to the current national language 
in all countries would aid in world under 
standing? If so, which language do yl 


prefer: 
English. .... ; Spanish..... ; French....:' 
German. ....... * Heperant..<.< >... 3 of 
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HE death of Thomas Wolfe 

affected more people than the 

death of many greater men. This 
was because there was something so in- 
tensely personal about Wolfe, some- 
thing so glowingly intimate, that it 
communicated itself to everyone who 
rad his works. Although they had 
never met Tom Wolfe in person, they 
were sure they knew him much bet- 
tr than they knew most of their 
friends. Wolfe’s work was so exclu- 
sively autobiographical, dealing with 
the members of his own family al- 
most as intimately as “with himself, 
that his readers frequently spoke of 
his characters by their first names and 
discussed their experiences not as fig- 
ures in fiction, but as real people— 
which is precisely what they were. 
Wolfe’s mother and father, sisters 
and brothers, relatives and neighbors, 
became the common property of all 
who read his books. 

In other words, the reader who 
shared the joys and sorrows of Eu- 
gene’s life never thought they were 
sharing the experiences of a fictional 
character; they knew that they were 
sharing the joys and sorrows of Tom 
Wolfe himself. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that when Tom Wolfe died they 
felt so keenly about it because not 
oly a writer was gone but also a 
tlose friend. 

The world through Wolfe’s eyes, 
and as it came upon him, was a world 
of dark, secret wonder, pain-ridden, 
passion-driven, desperate with endless 
doubts and fears, with the agony of 
brevity and death written into all 
things both great and small, the in- 
hnite as well as the infinitesimal. 
Wolfe was haunted, as have been all 
sensitive, imaginative minds, by the 
Iragedy of being human, the tragedy 
of a world destined for death, of men 
and women caught within its maw and 
ground into nothingness without even 
A chance to struggle or escape. Wolfe 
Was a romantic in the best sense of the 
Word; not in the 19th century sense 
bf the word when romanticism became 
‘ynonymous with sentimentality, and 
Welischmerz became a patent medi- 
rine of the emotions diluted into all 
inds of cloying mixtures by the De 
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Mussets, the Hoffmanns, and _ the 
Tiecks of the period. Wolfe’s romanti- 
cism was in the tradition of Omar 
Khayyam, Lucretius, Shakespeare and 
Unamuno. 

Two unfortunate by-products of 
Wolfe’s exclusive autobiographical 
emphasis were to be discovered, first, 
in his inability to tell a story as a 
story, and, secondly, in the adjectival 
and adverbial exuberances of his style. 
Wolfe became so interested in his own 
emotions and reactions to things, 
people, places, skies, seas, streets, 
offices, dreams, that it often took him 
a score of pages to extricate himself 
from them and get to the narrative 
he was trying to relate. That resulted 
from the fact that he was really more 
interested in his own emotions and re- 
actions than he was in his narrative; 
only the severest discipline, only the 
most astringent of verbal diets, only 
the most determined literary stoicism, 
could ever have made it possible for 
him to get over that difficulty, for it 
was a difficulty that was constitutional 
rather than epidermal. It grew out of 
the fact that Wolfe was essentially 
more of a poet than a novelist. He was 
in more ways than one the prose Walt 
Whitman of the twentieth century, 
singing in storm-furious fhythms, 
new, fresh, and compelling, of the 
country and the people of America, 
an America reseen, refelt, and.renewed 
in his words. 

But the tradition of Whitman is not 
the tradition of a novelist. It leads one 
away from rather than towards the 
novel. Its power is derived not from 
economy, precision, or organization, 
which are virtues necessary to the 
novel, but from amplitude, inclusive- 
ness, and multifarious accumulation. 
Wolfe’s virtues were Whitman’s vir- 
tues, but they were not virtues when 
they appeared in a novel. The truth 
of that observation could be noted 
easily by a consideration of Wolfe’s 
shorter pieces. One of the best pieces 
of writing Wolfe has ever done was 
his short story—if it can be called 
such—No Door. The story part of it 
was inconsequential; the poetry part 
of it was fundamental. The farther 
Wolfe got away from the story ele- 
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ment and the closer he got to the 
poetic, the better his work became. 
But to write great fiction the story 
element cannot be sacrified to the 
poetic; the objective factors cannot 
be obscured by the subjective. To fuse 
the two, so that neither obtruded upon 
the other, neither delayed the other, 
nor injured the other, was the task 
which confronted Wolfe, and in all 
likelihood he would have accom- 
plished it had he lived. 

Inherent in that same weakness was 
Wolfe’s tendency to mar an other- 
wise remarkable and potentially great 
style by over-writing which is often 
of the most thoughtless order. No one 
in America today can write more pow- 
erfully than Wolfe at his best. He 
could make words do strange, magical 
things, caress, stir, stab, burst, and 
explode, but he had not learned to 
do it with that economy of phrase 
which is the sine qua non of a great 
style. He depended too much upon ad- 
jectives and adverbs, accumulated in 
torrential overflow, and too little upon 
verbs for his effects. The real difficul- 
ty, I believe, lay in the fact that Wolfe 
had so much in him, so much power 
and passion, so abundant, so opulent 
an imagination, that he just couldn’t 
get it all out, just couldn’t get enough 
of it-on paper, and in his anxiety to 
do justice to what he felt and what 
he wanted to say he said too much 
although in his eyes it still seemed too 
little. The result was that instead of 
being master of his style he was very 
often overmastered by it. 

But these weaknesses were not weak- 
nesses in a weak writer; they were the 
weaknesses of a strong writer, a pow- 
erful writer. Even with those weak- 
nesses Thomas Wolfe was one of the 
finest novelists this country has pro- 
duced. Without them, he might have 
become the greatest novelist in our 
literature. 


Economics 
and Culture 


In the Twenties the eight arts re- 
volved about everything but society. 
They were concerned mainly with per- 
sonal themes, conflicts within rather 
than without, intimate psychological 
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analyses and interpretations. Their 
characters, at least in fiction and drama, 
were brooding people, melancholy 
men and women who suffered from a 
post-Byronic Weltschmerz, eccentrics, 
psychopathics, idiots, biological sports. 
Only in Soviet Russia were such 
themes and characters eschewed. 
There Eisenstein and Pudovkin in the 
cinema, Gladkov, Fadayev, Babel and 
dozens of others in the novel and 
drama stressed the impersonal rather 
than the personal, the sociological 
rather than the individual in their re- 
spective films and fictions. Beginning 
with the depression, however, Euro- 
pean as well as American literature 
has shifted its emphasis from the psy- 
chological to the sociological field. 
The plays we see and the novels we 
read today are less concerned with in- 
dividuals than with forces, tendencies, 
movements. 

The philosophical and cultural con- 
flict involved in such a shift in em- 
phasis can be traced to the economic 
fact that when everything is going well 
with an individual or a society, one 
can afford to become interested in 
non-economic things: the soul, the 
psyche, the dark sub-cerebral passages 
of the unconscious, the elusive and 
serried frontiers of the ego. But when 
food is scarce, and money is as diffi- 
cult to capture as a Pimpernell, 
writers, audiences, publishers and 


producers realize that what happens - 


to the unconscious, the psyche, the 
ego, is far less important than what 
happens to the stomach, which, every- 
thing considered, is more of a key to 
the personality than even the brain. 
It is then that one becomes interested 
in social novels, social drama, social 


films and the like. 


Benavente and the 
Spanish Revolution 


No writer illustrates this fact better 
than Benavente, the great Spanish 
writer, winner of the Nobel Prize in 
literature for 1922. Benavente has been 
recognized as the most significant 
writer Spain has produced in several 
generations. Compared with Echegary, 
Pio Baroja and others, he stands out 
like a vast monadnock, supreme be- 
yond challenge. No native Spanish 
writer save Unamuno has exercised the 
same influence over the Spanish people. 
I can still recall seeing his La Mal- 
querida (The Passion Flower) about a 
dozen years ago, and being moved and 
shaken by it. It was, as are all of Bena- 
vente’s dramas, a stirring thing, elec- 





tric with energy, devastating as a tor- 
nado. It dealt with a suppressed but 
finally realized love between a husband 
and his step-daughter, who was the 
“passion-flower.” It was a_ first-rate 
play, as good, if not better, than most 
of Ibsen’s, but one which would be 
almost unplayable today when the thea- 
tre is less interested in personal than 
in social conflicts and struggles. 

Today, however, Benavente realizes 
that something has happened—to the 
world as well as his country—and he 
has been one of the first to acknowl- 
edge and proclaim it. Fascism, he real- 
izes, is the bete noire of Spain and of 
Europe today, and he has dedicated 
himself to fighting it tooth and nail. 
Under the title of A Mind Among the 
Bombs, he declared, in a celebrated in- 
terview that: 

“T have been studying the people, 
discovering their qualities and virtues, 
until I have become an integral part of 
them. I used to see them at work; I 
have listened to them singing under the 
orange groves in the radiant sun of 
Southern Spain, and I have accompa- 
nied them in their walks through the 
parks of Madrid. 

“Observing them, I became _in- 
spired; and that inspiration enabled 
me to write books and dramas. I owe 
everything to the people. 

“Then came the criminal revolt, un- 
leashing a homicidal hurricane against 
the people—a hurricane of violence 
much greater than all past invasions 
combined. 

“I have never hesitated. From the 
very first moment I put myself on the 
side of the victim against the hangman, 
and I will continue fighting on the side 
of the people until the end. 

“Fascism, I am sure, is the bloody 
child of the Inquisition. It takes pos- 
session of labor to exploit it; of hero- 
ism to debase it; of glory to soil it; of 
thought to prostitute it. I cannot be on 
the side of Fascism. 

“I have signed the manifesto of the 
intellectuals in favor of the Republic. 

“T would rather die of hunger or be 
killed by a bomb than kneel at the feet 
of the invaders. Nothing could make 
me yield. And there are millions and 
millions of the same mind. 

“Tam addressing myself to my 
friends throughout the world, to the 
democrats and intellectuals in all coun- 
tries who believe in freedom, to ask 
them to work with energy to help the 
Spanish people who are fighting not 
only to preserve their own life but also 
for the liberty and culture of the world. 
There are many who are fighting for 
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our cause. Others won’t listen to a call 
which should find a quick response jy 
every human heart. Can it be said tha 
those who behold, unmoved, the ho. 
rors we are going through have hearts) 
Do they deserve to be called huma 
beings?” 
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A Monarchist .t 
inl, a 
on Culture ) 
lusso 
George Bernanos, grand prize win.qgnd h 
ner of the French Academy, and ,Mpim 2 
Monarchist by conviction, bears oyhat p' 


Benavente’s conclusions. Describiy: 
the attack on Mallorca, he writes: __ 

“The purge in Mallorca should kk 
known for what it was—simply an e- 
termination of suspects. Mallorcan 
courts ... had dealt only with charge 
of disloyalty to the cause, which might 
mean no more than simple words o 
even gestures. I know of one family of 
four good middle-class people— 
father, a mother, and two sons of lf 
and 19 respectively—who were sei. 
tenced to death on the testimony of: 
number of witnesses who swore they 
had seen the defendants applaudin: 
some Catalonian planes.” 

He then goes on to relate what al 
this barbarism has meant to Spanish 
culture and in his book Cemeteries 
Under the Moon he spends consider 
able space elaborating on that theme 
Like Benavente he hates what Franc 
has done to destroy the cultural in 
tegrity and significance of the country. 
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Playwright and Pianist ound 
Return Momentoes suppl 
Henri Bernstein, the noted French pe 
playwright, sent back to Mussolini re 
cently the insignia of Saint Maurie: 
and Lazare which Il Duce had be Q¥PA 
stowed upon him several years ag. he E 
Bernstein’s gesture was a_ prote! On 
against the barbarous anti-Semet |, 
policy which Italy has embarked upo §,.,,) 
in recent months. Bernstein’s telegra" Mi. 4 
speaks for itself: nade 
“You accorded me one of the high Mut p 





rome 


est distinctions of your realm in nal 


ing me an officer of Maurice a0! [item, 





Lazare. Permit me to return th Mpaign 
rosette. 0 re; 
“T would no longer consider it # [istanc 





ork 
ork 


honor to wear it when you persecil? 
irreproachable Italian citizens in th 
name of the recently invented racic! Mtexts 
ism.” New 











Bernstein feels that man’s greatnes MBbein; 
in any art is a matter of himself, hi tweny 
own genius, and has nothing to do wit! BBbook 
race, color or nationality. Heren 





Motivated by the same hostility " 
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wlian anti-Semitism, Arthur Rubin- 
yin, the famous Polish pianist, has 
9 returned to Mussolini the honors 
ig latter bestowed upon him. Rubin- 
sin returned the order of the Com- 
wander of the Italian Cross and, in 
dition, an autographed photograph 
{ I] Duce. 

Following the tradition of Tosca- 
‘ini, artists everywhere have attacked 
fussolini’s persecution of the Jews 
md have refused to cooperate with 
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lorcayy The Loyalist forces in Spain have 
hargejtiven not only to keep Spanish cul- 


ue alive, but also have worked to 

















-migl 
oad mprove the education of the soldiers 
nily offend the populace. Militias of culture 
sle—,pave been organized, book fairs have 
of liqeen initiated, and classes assembled 
e sey.lo impress soldiers as well as civilians 
y of agmith the significance of Spanish civil- 
e theyqzation. New editions of Zola, Dostoi- 
audinee'ski, Tolstoi, Andreyev, Gorki, Volny 
‘fg many others, including all the 
hat ali@etter known Spanish authors, have 
panishjeeen published in increasing numbers 
eteria@ithin the last six months. An abun- 
nsiderfguance of these books has been dis- 
theme Mitibuted free among soldiers and to 
Francie wounded in the hospitals. During 
ral ingglte first day of a book fiesta in Bar- 
vuntry,@eelona, thousands of dollars worth of 
‘ BBooks were sold. Before long it was 
ound that the demand exceeded the 
upply. As a result, publishing houses 
“rent A all the leading Loyalist cities have 
... feeen working overtime. 
Inl Ie: 
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One of the most interesting projects 
m which the WPA has been excep- 
imally active is the education of the 
lind. The invention of Braille has 
made it possible for the blind to read; 
Put many thousand of blind men and 
omen have never learned the sys- 
em. The WPA now has begun a cam- 
Paign, to teach all blind people how 
0 read Braille. In Wisconsin, for in- 
lance, blind workers and non-blind 


emetit 
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'secilt MWorkers studying Braille technique 
in the ‘otk side by side, repairing Braille 
racial ‘ts and making new Braille books. 

_—E volumes for Braille readers are 
ates “ing manufactured at the rate of 
- ‘enty-five volumes a week. These 


books include a vast category of dif- 


act “tent types: dictionaries (one dic- 
ily “ 


tionary now being manufactured in 
Wisconsin will total forty volumes 
when it is completed), volumes on 
state laws, civic affairs, health facts, 
the TVA, infant hygiene, tuberculosis, 
cancer, and various and sundry de- 
tails of a culinary character. In Bos- 
ton, an article in the New Leader 
points out, WPA workers have tran- 
scribed geographical maps for the use 
of the blind all over the country. 
More than 45,000 paper maps, the 
New Leader reports, “have been dis- 
tributed to schools and institutions” 
and the work is still in its incipient 
stage. In Indiana, the first Braille gar- 
den in this country was constructed. 





Thomas Wolfe, the ‘promising young 
American novelist who died last month. 


The blind there are taught to distin- 
guish flowers by smell and touch. In 
other states, the blind are set to other 
tasks. In Mississippi, blind workers 
have been doing rag-weaving; in New 
York and other states they have been 
occupied with the manufacture of spe- 
cial talking machines which have 
proved of great value to blind people 
everywhere. 


Russian Art 
Turns Right 


Russian humorists find it difficult 
to function in Soviet Russia today. A 
wrong epigram, an unwise quip may 
result in condemnation by the whole 
Soviet press, execration by the bu- 
reaucratic-minded critics, suppression 
of one’s future work, and even in im- 
prisonment. Zoshchenko, in conse- 
quence, has been as careful as an 
undertaker in his attempts, most of 
them wooden-winged, at being humor- 
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ous or farcial. Even Kataiev, whose 
play Squaring the Circle was so popu- 
lar in New York a few years ago, 
has resigned himself to silence. Few 
humorists in Russia are willing to 
hazard the ruthless attacks of the 
bureaucratic-dominated criticasters. 

The tragedy of the whole situation 
is that Russia is going the way of Ger- 
many in its art-attitudes and convic- 
tions. Just a few weeks ago Izvestia, 
an official Communist organ, declared 
that Soviet art must be purified of its 
“decadent modernistic influences,” and 
advised artists to return to the old 
masters for their inspiration. Only a 
year ago, in his furious attacks on 
the moderns, Hitler declared that mod- 
ernism, futurism, dadaism and other 
similar modernistic trends had to be 
eradicated from German art. “Neither 
French impressionism, nor _post-im- 
pressionism, nor bourgeois romanti- 
cism in the art of the French Revolu- 
tion, nor the spirit of the eighteenth 
century painting can harmonize with 
Soviet art,” Jzvestia declared in an 
article which all too tragically resem- 
bled Hitler’s pronunciamento of a 
year earlier. 

In other words, both countries are 
trying to dictate to their artists and 


‘ destroy that freedom of creativity 


which is the sine qua non of art pro- 
duction. Without doubt one of the 
main reasons that Russia, Germany 
and Italy have not succeeded in giv- 
ing birth to any truly significant art- 
ists in the last five years can be traced 
to that dictation. In Russia before 
Stalin destroyed the freedom which 
the. arts possessed in Lenin’s day, 
poets, novelists, dramatists, scenario 
directors, producers were making ad- 
vances which gave reason to believe 
that Russia would lead the world in 
cultural achievements before another 
decade had passed. Eisenstein and 
Pudovkin in the cinema, Meyerhold 
and Tairov in the theater, Mayakovsky 
and Yessenin in poetry, Gladkov, Fa- 
dayev, Leonov, Babel in the novel— 
all were more than promising artists; 
they were representatives of a fulfill- 
ment which needed only a brief pe- 
riod in which to mature and become 
the flower of European culture. 

But what has happened since then 
is most tragic. Stalin has silenced all 
those who had anything significant to 
say, and made Russian art a feeble, 
crippled, truncated thing. The novel- 
ists now are yes-sayers, the poets 
weak-kneed, the producers _ sycho- 
pantic. Little is left of the glory that 
might have been. 
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O MUCH has Czechoslovakia 
S been in the public eye and heart 

during the past months, and 
the matter of minorities there so 
much discussed, that it may be of 
interest to note here the religious af- 
filiation of the population. Of its 14.6 
million inhabitants, 10,800,000 are 
Roman Catholics; roughly five out of 
seven. Among the others, 850,000 be- 
long to the National Church, organized 
in 1920; 585,000 are Greek Catholics; 
360,000 are Jews; 300,000 are Mora- 
vian Brethren; 400,000 are Lutherans; 
400,000 are Reformed; and 1,105,000 
are unchurched. 

It is impossible to estimate the popu- 
lation in surrendered Sudeten areas 
belonging to each denomination; but 
it is certain that territory newly ac- 
quired by Germany will increase the 
volume of protest from within, which 
the German Fuehrer must face. The 
recent pastoral letter of the German 
Catholic bishops (drawn up at Fulda 
on August 19) is a striking evidence of 
the power of the smoldering fires of 
opposition to totalitarian ideology. 

One of the unusual things about the 
German pastoral is that its authors 


maintain that they were writing pri- 


marily in the interest of the country 
and nation, rather than in that of one 
religious faith. The bishops boldly 
declare that “not everything is to be 
rendered unto Caesar.” 

This letter is not merely a refusal 
of one denomination in Germany to 
submit its conscience to the dictates of 
arbitrary civil rule. These religious 
leaders make a courageous defense of 
the right of private conscience every- 
where. 

The Fulda pastoral letter stresses 
belief in a personal God and personal 
immortality. The infinite worth of 
the individual personality makes it 
impossible for its authors to accept 
the doctrine that the “spiritual qual- 
ities” of man, like the body through 
which they are made manifest, are 
doomed to “decomposure in death.” 
A “purely materialistic conception of 
human life” is untenable. The Nazis 
have “kindled a war of extermination 
against religion, and as they proceed 
they create a fissure in the soul of the 
German nation which tends to diminish 
the very. strength of the country.” 


“Snatch from man the hope of life 
after death, and you give him in- 
quietude and, eventually, disgust with 
life leading to desperation. Remove the 
eternal God and judge of the con- 
science of a people and you take the 
most powerful moral check and the 
foundation of all morality and true 
culture.” 

Perhaps the strongest language of 
the pastoral is this paragraph: “But 
it should be understood that we Ger- 
man Catholic bishops will not purchase 
good-will or even sufferance and free- 
dom from molestation by means of a 
diminution of our religious doctrine, 
the abandonment of rights of the 
Church, or loss of personal fortitude 
or character.” 

As the New York Times said editori- 
ally Tuesday, October 4, in comment- 
ing on the pastoral: 

“Protests from outside Germany 
have lost much of their efficacy since 
the Munich conference. But this new 
protest from within Germany, joined 
with those that have been made by 
the German Protestant clergy, raises 
the hope that if peace can be main- 
tained, civilization may yet make its 
voice powerfully heard. Boundaries 
may be adjusted by compromise or 
surrender, but ideals and faith cannot 
be bargained away. By them the cul- 
ture of the western world stands or 


falls.” 


|. 1s difficult for Americans to ap- 
preciate the fight for life which re- 
ligion is making in Europe as well as 
in Asia. The conflict becomes daily 
more serious. The Pope has repeatedly 
expressed himself as being opposed to 
many of the tenets of Fascism and 
Nazism, as well as Communism. All 
three alike deny the value of the in- 
dividual soul and seek to subordinate 
everything—human as well as mate- 
rial—to the advancement of the state. 
The Austrian hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic Church are in a most pre- 
carious position because of their op- 
position to annexation to a pagan 
Nazi Germany. 

Not only are millions of Roman 
Catholics opposed to totalitarianism, 
but Protestantism also continues to 
make its protests heard even though 
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such voices as that of Pastor Martiy 
Niemoeller remain silenced within th. 
confines of a concentration camp, Ju. 
daism has its back to the wall and, a 
has so often been the case during the 
course of the centuries, must suffer 








without being able to retaliate. , 
Ct 
need 
Te news reports from Sovie Mo ¢ 
Russia indicate that instruction jn @ docu 
atheism will be obligatory in all schools 
during 1939. To prepare teachers for 
their new duties, a pedagogical insti. 
tute for instruction in atheism is to be MJ Reps 
established. Jarpslavsky, head of the Swe 
Society of the Godless, has declared ;,) 
that atheism is in the last stage of its port 
fight with religion. By 1967, he pre Miindus 


dicts, after half a century of Com. Mnittec 








munism, Russia’s 230,000,000 souls MM Septe 
will be completely godless. 
In OT 
Octob 

I. marked contrast to its decline in 
certain European countries, religion, ’ 
as evidenced by church membership } 
shows a substantial gain in the United & igo. 
States. i i 
“The ratio of church membership to S\yedi 











total population has shown a steady Muniec 
and remarkable increase,” according the w 
to Dr. Herman Carl Weber, statisti hl Ju 
cian for the Christian Herald, in the ded 
October issue of which appears its ar- with 
nual report of church statistics. These — 
figures reveal that in 1880 only 19! a 3 
per cent of the population were church ®;, ... 
members. This proportion, grown to Mic), 
39.8 per cent in 1920, last year reached MM lated 
a new mark of 49.9 per cent. 120,00 

The gain of adult members (over «ents 
thirteen years of age) was 754,136, gents 


of as 

The 
differe 
dustry 
mhunies 


bringing church membership of the 
United States to 63,848,094, divided 
as follows: Protestants, 35,879,311; 
Catholics, 20,831,139; Jews, 4,081,242 








Roman Catholics remained _ the and fe 
largest denomination, with 15,492,016 I the m 
adult members. Next were Baptist MM mated 
groups, which numbered 10,332,005, JM Althou 
followed by Methodists with 9,109,35). f@ the 
The report shows that most denomins @*° so 
tions had a “satisfactory” gain. Among “4 . 
declining groups were Presbyteriats “Te 
who showed a loss of 8,487; Disciples Mj, - 
with a loss of 3,970; and the Reformed tlover 
Church, with 203. Losses were due !° B50q9_ 








weeding out “dead” membership. Dearly 
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Report on 
Swedish Labor 


Following are excerpts from the re- 
prt of the President’s Commission on 
Industrial Relations in Sweden as sub- 
nitted to the Secretary of Labor on 
September 19. Excerpts from the same 
committee’s report on industrial relations 
in Great Britain were published in the 
October CURRENT HIsTorRY. 
















HE national organization of work- 

ers in labor unions in Sweden may 

be traced back to the Eighties. In 
1898 several national unions combined 
0 form a national confederation of 
Swedish trade unions. The object of this 
wnfederation was to unite the interest of 
the workers in all trades and industries. 
Ih June, 1938, the confederation in- 
tuded forty-two trade union federations 
with 7,135 local unions having a total 
membership of about 850,000 workers. 
This represents approximately 65 per 
cent of all manual workers and persons 
in similar positions (excluding domes- 
tics). The confederation has accumu- 
kted a reserve fund of approximately 
2,000,000 crowns (approximately 25 
tents each). From this fund benefit pay- 
ments are made to its members, in case 
ita strike or lockout. 

The degree of organization varies in 
liferent occupations. It is higher in in- 
dustry, handicrafts, commerce and com- 
munications and lower in agriculture 
and forestry. Among manual workers in 
the manufacturing industries it is esti- 
mated to be approximately 90 per cent. 
\though the confederation unites most 
of the Swedish organized workers, there 
‘te some five small unions not affiliated 
vith it and having a combined member- 
‘hip of about 150,000. 

(The Employers Federation) now in- 
cludes thirty-seven associations of em- 
Poyers in particular industries, with 
cs employer members’ employing 
“aly 400,000 workers. The Employers 
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Federation has a reserve fund of approxi- 
mately 25,000,000 crowns and in addition 
a guarantee fund of approximately 65,- 
000,000 crowns. Each employer member 
makes himself individually responsible 
for the guarantee fund in the amount 
(subject to some exceptions) of not less 
than 200 crowns per adult male worker 
in his employ. The federation dues from 
which the reserve fund has been accu- 
mulated are 10 per cent of the employ- 
ers’ guarantee, normally 20 crowns per 
year per adult male worker employed. 
If a member engages in a strike or lock- 
out approved by the federation, he is en- 
titled to benefit payments from the fed- 
eration. The federation has power to 
order a lockout, and every member in 
the industry affected is bound to obey 
the order “on pain of damages” and of 
forfeiting his rights in the federation. 

The Employers Federation is not so 
broadly inclusive as the Confederation of 
Trade Unions. Because of the very con- 
siderable financial burden of member- 
ship in the federation, many of the 
smaller employers prefer to stay out of 
it, but nevertheless follow the agreements 
it makes with the unions as to hours, 
wages and working conditions. The ma- 
jority of the members of the federation 
belong to the manufacturing industries; 
no State or municipal employers are aff- 
liated with it. For agriculture, forestry, 
shipping and private railways, hotels and 
restaurants and a number of minor hand- 
icrafts, there are independent employer 
organizations, covering employers of 
somewhat more than 50,000 workers. 

At the end of 1906 an agreement was 
reached between the Employers Federa- 
tion and the Confederation of Trade 
Unions: whereby the employers under- 
took to respect the workers’ right to or- 
ganize, while the workers recognized the 
employers’ right to manage the undertak- 
ing and to engage and dismiss workers 
without regard to whether they were 
union members or not. 

This agreement between the Employ- 
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paratively few of which have been published in the public 
press in detailed form. Only material of general impor- 
tance and significance is included in this section. For 
purposes of conciseness, the material will be excerpted. 


ers Federation and the Confederation of 
Trade Unions, the substance of which is 
incorporated in the basic agreements for 
the several industries, excludes the 
closed shop in plants belonging to mem- 
bers of the Employers Federation, and 
we found no closed shop contracts with 
employers not members of the federation. 
We found no instances of the check-off. 
The closed shop is not a significant issue 
in Sweden because of the very large pro- 
portion of workers who are union mem- 
bers and because the employers no 
longer try to break down union organ- 
ization, preferring to deal with their 
workers through strong trade unions. 
On the other hand, the employers are 
not asked by the unions to exercise, 
and they do not exercise, pressure upon 
their employes to make them join the 
unions. 

At the end of 1936 there were 7,044 
agreements covering 769,172 workers in 
the employ of organized and unorgan- 
ized employers. . . . They are not 
agreements between a single employer 
and a union. . . . (but) are agreements 
negotiated collectively by representa- 
tives of a group or association of em- 
ployers (commonly an industry-wide as- 
sociation) and representatives of a union 
or a group or association of unions. The 
agreements apply to the unorganized 
workers, as well as to the organized 
workers, in the plants of the employers 
covered by such agreements. The agree- 
ments are binding upon any one who 
joins the contracting federation or asso- 
ciation during the term of the contract, 
and they remain binding upon persons 
who leave the association or federation 
during that time. 

The method of reaching collective 
agreements is by informal discussion by 
joint committees of the trade unions and 
employers’ associations. The workers’ 
representatives and employers’ represen- 
tatives, members of such joint commit- 
tees, were outspoken in their respect for 
each other. 
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The entire process of collective bar- 
gaining is veluntary and both workers 
and employers prefer this method to 
any kind of compulsion on the part of 
the government, or even to arbitration. 
The value attached by both sides to this 
voluntary system, and to the collective 
machinery which they have developed, 
is great enough to engender a strong 
and mutual tendency to seek peaceful 
solutions. 

The collective agreements are for a 
definite period, usually for one or two 
years, with provision for notice of desire 
to change or terminate. If such notice is 
not given, the agreement is extended, 
usually for a year. During the contract, 
a strike or lockout is prohibited by law, 
except a sympathetic strike or lockout 
entered upon to assist another lawful 
strike or lockout. A collective agreement 
may exclude such sympathetic action, 
but such provisions are not frequent, 
both sides preferring to retain that 
power. A union that asks another union 
to strike in sympathy must contribute 
to the strike benefits, to members of the 
responding union. 

There are a great many local and dis- 
trict agreements, many of them supple- 
mentary to the national agreements. 

The arrangements and the agreed pro- 
cedure in Sweden for settling basic 
terms of employment, and for settling 
disputes and grievances without strikes 
or lockouts, have certain common char- 
acteristics, which we found also in the 
collective bargaining arrangements in 
Great Britain, as follows: 

First: Basic changes in wages and 
hours are commonly negotiated by the 


national unions, not with each employer 


individually, but with associations of em- 
ployers. 

Second: If negotiations on these basic 
subjects fail the gravity of the situation, 
involving the whole or a considerable 
portion of an industry, leads the parties 
to seek the help of an impartial agency. 
In Sweden the impartial agency is com- 
monly a government conciliator. 

Third: Local disputes as to the appli- 
cation or interpretation of an agreement, 
and grievances, are first negotiated be- 
tween the particular worker or his union 
representative and the employer, and if 
not settled in this way are referred to a 
joint body composed of representatives of 
the national union and the employers’ 
association, who are not themselves 
directly concerned in the controversy and 
who can bring to bear upen it an informed 
and relatively detached judgment. 

Fourth: Under the agreements there 
can be no strikes or lockouts until the 
procedure for negotiating basic changes 
or for settling local disputes and griev- 
ances has been completed. In England 
enforcement of the provisions of the col- 
lective agreements rests upon moral force 
rather than upon legal compulsion. In 
Sweden, however, the collective agree- 


ments are legally enforceable in the Labor 
Court. 

Since 1865 there have been no laws in 
Sweden restricting concerted action of 
the workers in labor unions or of the em- 
ployers in trade associations, and labor 
union activity is substantially free from 
regulations so long as it does not violate 
the ordinary police regulations that ap- 
ply to all citizens. There is no obligation 
to register or to account for funds. Labor 
unions and employers’ associations volun- 
tarily publish statements of income, ex- 
penditures and reserves. 

For manual workers the right to or- 
ganize has been well established in prac- 
tice for over twenty years, and the 
employers prefer to deal with strong and 
responsible organizations of these work- 
ers, but there has been no such agree- 
ment as to the organization of salaried 
employes. 

Since 1906 the government has placed 
conciliators and arbitrators at the dis- 
posal of the parties in industrial disputes. 
The conciliators are appointed for the 
several conciliation districts into which 
the country is divided. The duty of the 
conciliator is to follow the conditions of 
work in his district, to lend his assistance 
in the settlement of trade disputes arising 
therein, and, on request, to assist workers 
and employers to conclude agreements 
likely to establish good relations be- 
tween them and prevent strikes and lock- 
outs. The conciliator’s primary object is 
to bring about an agreement in accord- 
ance with the proposals made by the 
parties themselves in the course of the 
negotiations. If unsuccessful he may urge 
arbitration, with the parties pledging 
themselves to observe the award, but he 
cannot compel arbitration and he must 
not himself act as arbitrator. If a dispute 
arises the conciliator calls upon the 
parties to meet together for negotiations 
before him and urges the parties to find 
a settlement without a stoppage of work. 
Both the employers and the workers are 
bound to respond to the conciliator’s sum- 
mons, but not bound to yield to his urging 
that they refrain from hostile action. If 
a dispute is likely to be serious in extent, 
the Crown may, and usually does, ap- 
point a conciliation commission, or spe- 
cial conciliator. 

Beyond these provisions for concilia- 
tion, there are no provisions for inter- 
vention by the government; there is no 
provision in the law for compulsory arbi- 
tration. 

By a law of 1928 strikes and lockouts 
are prohibited in connection with any 
dispute (1) as to the validity, existence 
or correct interpretation of a written col- 
lective agreement; (2) as to whether a 
particular act constitutes an infringement 
of it; (3) in order to enforce 2 provision 
which is to come into operation on the 
expiration of the agreement; or (4) in 
order to assist others by sympathetic 
strike or lockout or other hostile action 
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unless the original strike or lockout ys 
itself legal. If the dispute has been . 
successfully negotiated by the machinery 
provided under the agreement, and oq) 
after that has occurred, provision is maj, 
for a final and binding decision by the 
Labor Court, from which there is no ap 
peal. 

The Labor Court was established by th: 
act of June, 1928. It is composed of , 
president and six members, who are ap 
pointed by the Crown. The president anj 
two members are selected from the publir 
not directly representing the interest of 
the worker or employer. The president 
and one of the members, who is appointed 
vice president, must be trained in the 
law and experienced in judicial proced. 
ure, and the second member must posses 
special knowledge and e~perience 4 
labor conditions and industrial relation; 
Of the four remaining members, wh 
must have experience and knowledge of 
labor conditions, two are appointed a 
the recommendation of the Swedish Con 
federation of Trade Unions, and two 
the recommendation of the Swedish Em. 
ployers Federation. It is the duty of the 
Labor Court to see that the cases brought 
before it are concluded without unneces 
sary delay, and, if possible, decided after 
only one day in court. In the seven years 
from 1929 to 1935 inclusive, 1,272 cases 
were handled by the Labor Court. 

Basic hours of work are fixed by the 
law of 1919 for most industriat worker 
at eight hours per day, or forty-eight 
hours per week. . . . (There is) a 
allowable maximum of approximately 
fifty-five hours per week. 

The Labor Council consists of a full 
time president and staff. Upon the coun 
cil are representatives of the national 
organizations of workers and employers 
recommended by their respective assot 
ations. When a case is brought before 
the council the representatives of the 
organizations of workers and employers 
appear. The council endeavors to bring 
the representatives of workers and et 
ployers to an agreement and in over %) 
per cent of the cases they do agree. The 
scope of the council’s work, from which 
no appeal is permitted, is: (a) to decide 
whether the particular workers come ut 
der the Hours Act, and (b) to pass upon 
applications for extensions of both nor 
mal and overtime hours. 

In 1931 there was a severe strike in the 
lumber region, where _ strike-breakers 
were introduced. The military was called 
in and five deaths resulted. We were told 
by officers of the Employers Federation 
that this so shocked the people that ™ 
such attempt would again be made ! 
use strike-breakers; and empluyers’ Te? 
resentatives and union officials concurTé 
in the opinion that unless there was 4 
general strike against the government the 
military would not again be called out. 

Old-age pensions, unemployment * 
surance and health insurance are Pl 
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yided and all adult citizens contribute, 
irrespective of the character of their 
work. The contributions are made en- 
tirely by the individual, supplemented 
by the government. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion for industrial injuries is borne en- 
tirely by the employers. 

The hours of work per week are now 
much less than they were, generally 
forty-eight hours, with provision for over- 
time work at overtime pay. Vacations 
with pay, after being rather widely 
adopted in the voluntary agreements, 
have now been established by law, effect- 
ive in 1940, at one day for each month 
during which the employe has worked 
throughout the year. The unions have 
placed no obstacles in the way of labor- 
saving machinery, but insist that part of 
the benefit of these improvements in 
method should go to the workers. 


Although strikes and lockouts still 
occur in Sweden, they occur within the 
framework of a voluntary system of col- 
lective bargaining in which the settle- 
ment of differences by methods of per- 
suasion rather than by force has become 
the order of the day. The endeavor of 
the representatives of both workers and 
employers’ representatives is to bring 
about, by objective factual corsideration, 
an understanding of the problems, with 
respect for each other’s motives and the 
adoption of policies and agencies which 
make for peaceful solutions. 


Consumers Incomes 


In the U. S. 


Following is a digest of the 104-page 
report of the National Resources Committee 
on consumers incomes in the United States 
in 1935-36. The report was prepared under 
the direction of the industrial committee of 


the National Resources Committee by Dr. 
Hildegarde Kneeland and her staff. 


Tre average family income of one-third 
of the nation was only $471 in 1935-36. 
Less than one per cent of the population, 
whose family incomes ranged from $10,000 
up to the millions, aggregate incomes rep- 
tesented more than 13 per cent of the 
national income. 


The great majority of the nation’s con- 
sumers are members of families of two or 
More persons, sharing a common income 
and living under a common roof. 

The 29,400,300 families in the population 
during 1935-36 were by far the most im- 
portant group of income-spending units, 
including nearly 91 per cent of the total 
body of consumers. 

The distribution of these 29 million 
families by income level is as follows: 14 
per cent of all families received less than 
$500 during the year studied; 42 per cent 
Teceived less than $1,000; 65 per cent less 
than $1,500, and 87 per cent less than 
$2,500, 


Above the $2,500 level there were about 


10 per cent with incomes up to $5,000, 
about 2 per cent receiving between $5,000 
and $10,000, and only 1 per cent with in- 
comes of $10,000 or more. 

When the incomes of all families are 
added together the aggregate is approxi- 
mately $48,000,000,000. The shares of this 
total income going to the various income 
groups are as follows: 

The 42 per cent of families with incomes 
under $1,000 received less than 16 per 
cent of the aggregate, while the 3 per cent 
with incomes of $5,000 or more received 
21 per cent of the total. The incomes of 
the top 1 per cent accounted for a little 
more than 13 per cent of the aggregate. 

In addition to the 116,000,000 consumers 
living in family groups in 1935-36, there 
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The estimated national income of 
$59,000,000,000 in 1935-36, if evenly dis- 
tributed among families and single indi- 
vidual consumers, would have averaged 
$1,622 for each family and $1,151 for indi- 
vidual consumer units. 

When all consumer units are grouped 
into exact thirds we find that the lower 
third received incomes of less than $780 
during 1935-36. 

These 13,000,000 families and single in- 
dividuals are not a distinct and unusual 
group; they include all types of consumer 
units, living in all types of community, 
and belonging to all of the major occu- 
pational classifications. 

They differ from the other two-thirds of 
the nation principally in the larger pro- 


HOW THE NATIONAL INCOME If DIVIDED 
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BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


The New York Times 


Each group of figures represents a tenth of the families in the nation, the tenth 
with the lowest income being at the left, the tenth with the highest income being 


at the right. 


Each pile of coins represents the share of the national income 


received by each group of families. The chart shows income of 1935-36 and is 
based on the report of the National Resources Committee. 


were 10,000,000 men and women lodging 
in rooming houses and hotels, living as 
lodgers or servants in private homes or 
maintaining independent living quarters as 
one-person families. 

These single individuals constituted 
nearly 8 per cent of the total population 
and received 19 per cent of the total 
consumer income. 

Sixty-one per cent received incomes of 
less than $1,000 and accounted for 29 per 
cent of the total income of the group. 
Ninety-five per cent received less than 
$2,500 and a little more than 1 per cent 
received $5,000 or more. 

The estimates in the report are based 
directly on data on family incomes which 
have become available for the first time 
from a nation-wide sample through the 
Study of Consumer Purchases, a WPA 
project conducted by the Bureau of Home 
Economics and the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in cooperation with the National 
Resources Committee and the Central Sta- 
tistical Board. 

The data from this study, covering some 
300,000 American families show the in- 
come received by each family from all 
sources—from the net earnings of different 
members, from profits, dividends, interest, 
and rent, from pensions, annuities, and 
benefits, from gifts used for current living 
expenses, from the occupancy of owned 
homes, and—for rural families—from home- 
grown food and other farm products used 
by the family. 

Similar data were also obtained from a 
small sample of single men and women. 


portion receiving relief at some time dur- 
ing the year, in the larger number living 
on farms, and in the small number found 
in professional, business and- clerical 
occupations. 

Although almost 4,000,000 families and 
single individuals in this lower third were 
dependent on relief for at least part of 
the year, fully 70 per cent of the total 
number—that is, a little more than 
9,000,000—received no assistance of any 
kind from a relief agency. 

About 1,700,000 of this non-relief group 
were independent single men living alone 
as lodgers; almost the same number, 
1,600,000, were single women, and 5,900,000 
were families of two or more persons. 

Somewhat more than half of these non- 
relief families lived on farms or in rural 
communities of less than 2,500 population, 
and about one-sixth—just 1,000,000—lived 
in cities of 100,000 population or more. 

According to occupation, these families 
were almost equally divided between wage- 
earners and farmers, with only one-fifth— 
1,200,000 in all—in other occupational 
groups. 

The share of the aggregate income re- 
ceived by this lower third of the nation 
was just over 10 per cent of the total 
of $59,000,000,000. The average income 
of the group—that is, the mean income of 
the 13,000,000 consumer units—was $471. 

The middle third of the nation included 
the 13,000,000 families and single indi- 
viduals receiving from $780 to $1,450 dur- 
ing the year. Only 13 per cent of these 
consumer units, -or about 1,700,000, were 
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dependent on relief at some time during 
the year. 

In the non-relief group there were more 
single men and fewer single women than 
in the lower third, twice as many families 
living in large cities and metropolises and 
more than twice as many families in the 
clerical, business and professional groups. 

The total income received by all consumer 
units in this “middle class” amounted to 
24 per cent of the aggregate income. The 
average (mean) income per consumer unit 
was $1,076. 

The upper 13,000,000 consumer units 
covered a wide range of incomes, extend- 
ing from $1,450 to more than $1,000,000. 
The great majority of this upper third— 
over 80 per cent—were non-relief families. 

The total income received by all of the 
13,000,000 consumer units in this top 
third of the nation was $39,000,000,000— 
about 66 per cent of the aggregate income 
of all families and single individuals. 

The 
group 
$3,000. 

The 


comes 


the 
under 


income of 
thus just 


average (mean) 
as a whole was 


discussion has considered the in- 
of consumers entirely in terms of 
dollars and cents. But it is obvious that 
these dollar figures do not give a true 
measure of the variations in real income 
among the American people. 

Differences in cost of living in different 
communities, in modes of living of differ- 
ent groups of the population, in the number 
of persons dependent on the income and 
in their individual needs, must also be 
taken into account. Unfortunately, it is 
not possible to adjust the dollar figures 
to allow for these various factors. 

Differences in income patterns are to be 
expected in different sections of the coun- 
try which have diverse agricultural and 
industrial. characteristics. 


The following table shows the average 


incomes of families in five geographic re- 
gions, based on sample data for 1935-36: 


AVERAGE INCOME PER FAMILY 

—Mean— 
Non- 
relief 
Fami- Fami- 
lies lies 
$1,810 $2,011 
1,786 1,973 
1,326 1,431 


—Median— 

Non- 

relief 
Fami- 
lies* 
$1,365 
1,410 
985 


All All 
Geographic Fami- 
Region lies 
England. . . $1,230 
1,260 

905 


New 
North Central... 
South 
Mountain 
Plains 1,220 1,363 1,537 
Pacific 1,485 1,775 1,937 
* The non-relief group excludes all families 
receiving any direct or work relief (how- 
ever little) at any time during year. 


According to this comparison, the fami- 
lies in the New England region, with a 
mean income of $1,810, fared slightly bet- 
ter—in terms of dollar income—than the 
families of other regions. 


The families in the North Central and 
in the Pacific Coast regions came next in 
order with mean incomes of $1,786 and 
$1,775, respectively. The averages of the 
Mountain and Plains regions and for the 
sample covered in the South were con- 
siderably lower, amounting to $1,363 and 
$1,326. 

It must be remembered in interpreting 
these differences that the averages are 
affected by the concentration of very high 


Current H istory 


nnn rn ee 


Families and Single 


——— Individuals, 
is 
at Each 
Level. 
5.38 
11.63 
14.63 
14.90 
12.65 
9.49 

7.32 

5.82 

4.32 

3.18 

3.74 

2.16 


Number. 
2,123,534 
4,587,377 
5,771,960 
5,876,078 
4,990,995 
3,743,428 
2,889,904 
2.296.022 
1,704,535 
1,254,076 
1,475,474 
851,919 
502,159 
286,053 
178,138 
380,266 
215,642 
152,682 
67.923 
39,825 
25,583 
17,959 
8,340 
13,041 


Income Level 
Under $250 
$250-$500 
$500-$750 
$750-$1,000 
$1,000-$1,250 
$1,250-$1,500 
$1,500-$1,750 
$1,750-$2,000 
$2,000-$2,250 
$2.250-$2.500 
$2.500-$3,000 
$3.000-$3,500 
$3,500-$4.000 
$4,000-$4.500 
$4,500-$5,000 
$5.000-$7,500 
$7.500-$10.000 
$10,000-$15.000 
$15,000-$20,000 
$20,000-$25,000 
$25,000-$30,000 
$30,000-$40,000 
$40,000-$50,000 
$50,000-$100,000 
$100,000-$250,000 
$250,000-$500,000 
$500.000-$1,000,000 
$1,000,000 and over 


All levels 


— 


Neer 39,458,300 


* Less than 0.005 per cent. 


incomes among families living in large 
cities, and that these families are relatively 
more numerous in the New England, North 
Central and Pacific States. 


It also must be borne in mind that the 
averages for the South and for the Moun- 
tain and Plains regions are weighted by a 
relatively large proportion of farm families. 


Because Negroes constitute such a large 
percentage of the population they were 
sampled more extensively in a study of 
the marked dissimilarities in the income 
distribution of racial groups. 


The following table shows the average 
incomes of white and Negro families (non- 
relief) in Southern rural communities and 
cities and in North Central cities: 


Region and 
type of 
community 


—Average income per family— 
White. Negro. White. Negro. 

Southern rural 
communities ..$1,109 

Southern cities 


of 2,500 popu- 
lation and over 1,570 


North Central 
cities of 100,- 
000 population 
and over 


$480 $1,535 $566 


2,019 635 


525 


1,720 1,095 2,616 1,227 
In both urban and rural Southern com- 


munities the mean income of non-relief white 


01 100.00 


-—Aggregate Income— 
Amount P.C. Cum. 
(in at Each lative 
thousands). Level. P.C. 
$294,138 0.50 0.50 
1,767,363 2.98 3.48 
3,615,653 6.10 9.58 
5,129,506 8.65 18.23 
5,589,111 9.42 27.65 
5,109,112 8.62 36.27 
4,660.793 1.60 44.14 
4,214,203 CoE 51.25 
3,602,861 6.08 57.33 
2,968,932 5.01 62.34 
4,004,774 6.7 69.10 
2,735,487 4.62 73.72 
1,863,384 3.14 76.86 
1.202.826 2.03 78.89 
841.766 1.42 80.31 
2,244,406 3.79 84.10 
1,847,820 3.12 872 
1,746,925 2.95 90.17 
1.174.574 1.98 92.15 
889,114 1.50 93.65 
720.268 3.22 94.87 
641,272 1.08 95.95 
390.311 66 96.61 
908,485 1.53 98.14 
539,006 91 99.05 
264,498 45 99.50 
134,803 23 ==. 99.73 
157,237 27 ~—-:100.00 


ee 


Cumu- 
lative 
PG: 
5.38 
17.01 
31.64 
46.54 
59.19 
68.68 
76.00 
81.82 
86.14 
89.32 
93.06 
95.22 
et 96.49 
Aye 97.21 
45 97.66 
.96 98.62 
piss 99.17 
39 99.56 
ad 99.73 
10 99.83 
06 99.89 
05 99.94 
.02 99.96 
.03 99.99 


$59.258.628 


families in 1935-36 was about three times 
that of non-relief Negro families. 


The disparity was somewhat less in 
North Central cities of 100,000 and _ over, 
but even there the mean income for Ne- 
gro families was less than half that for white 
families. 

Any attempt on the part of the goverr- 
ment or business to grapple with _basi¢ 
economic problems must rely heavily 00 
what can be learned of the distribution of 
income among the various groups of the 
nation’s consumers, 

Since the stream of income plays so im 
portant a part in the national economy, it 
is imperative that we add to our present 
meager knowledge of the channels through 
which is passes. 

Those concerned with the living stand 
ards of the people need more accurate in- 
formation on the extent to which shortage 
of income brings poverty damaging ' 
health and happiness. Law-making_ bodies 
striving to apportion taxes equitably and 
without damage to the processes of indus 
try need to know what will swell or de 
plete the stream. 

Business men require more abundatt 
and reliable data on the probable demand 
for their products in order to stimulate 
and meet that demand. 








Cumu- 
lative 
PC, 
0.50 
3.48 
9.58 
18.23 
27.65 
36.27 
44.14 
51.25 
57.33 
62.34 
69.10 
73.72 
76.86 
78.89 
80.31 
84.10 
87.22 
90.17 
92.15 
93.65 
94.87 
95.95 
96.61 
98.14 
99.05 
99.50 
99.73 
100.00 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ighlights of Current History, Sept. 8—Oct. 9 


THE NATION 


Foreign Relations 

sept. 9—Roosevelt denies the U.S. is allied 
with European democracy in a “stop 
Hitler” movement. 

Sept. 25—Roosevelt appeals to Hitler and 
Benes for mediation. He points to their 
obligations under the Kellogg pact. 

Sept. 27—Hitler, in a reply to Roosevelt, 
says that the question of peace rests on 
Czechoslovakia, not Germany. Roose- 
velt again appeals to Hitler to keep 
negotiations open. 


> (ctr, 3—Undersecretary of State Welles 


holds that the time is ripe for a new 
effort to reduce armaments and free 
trade. 

Oct. 7—We send a note to Italy asking that 
American Jews be exempted from dis- 
crimination there. 


Army and Navy 
Sept. 30—General Moseley, retiring, says 
that the New Deal imperils the nation. 
He is rebuked by Secretary Woodring 
for his “flagrantly disloyal” statement. 


Agriculture 

Sept. 30—Senators from cotton states wait 
hours to see Roosevelt, but he refers 
their pleas for loans to his aides. 

Oct. 1—Wallace’s aides reject the senators’ 
demands. Senator Smith warns Wal- 
lace this jeopardizes the AAA plan. 

Oct. 6—Wallace rebuilds his department. 
Drastic changes follow the lines pro- 
posed in the Roosevelt reorganization 
bill. 

Relief 

Sept, 24—Hopkins removes the WPA head 
in New Mexico for “political interfer- 
ence”. 

Oct. 8—Aubrey Williams, acting WPA ad- 
ministrator, declares that WPA strikes 
will not be tolerated. 


Dies Committee 

Sept. 15—Witness says that the Commu- 
nists have a grip on 40 per cent of 
the writers in the WPA writers project. 

Sept. 16—Five witnesses link New York 
City Councilman Quill to the Commu- 
nist Party. He denies their story. 

Sept. 28—Committee investigator testifies 
that Hitler dominates the German- 
American Bund. 

Oct. 6—Arnold Gingrich, magazine editor, 
testifies that the German secret police 
have set up a unit for Nazi propaganda 
in this country. 

Oct. 7—Roosevelt, declaring that foreign 
espionage has increased greatly, plans 
a drive against spies. 

Power 

Oct. 5—Governors Aiken of Vermont and 
Murphy of New Hampshire raise the 

States’ right issue in flood control. 

They would accept Federal power proj- 

ect only under certain conditions. 


Labor 
Set. 11—John L. Lewis tells Mexican 
workers that the United States is in 
danger of Fascism. 


Sept. 18—AFL sets up a new unit to enroll 
white-collar workers in the WPA. 
Sept. 24—Roosevelt commission reports in- 
dustrial peace in Sweden through the 

use of persuasion in labor disputes. 

Sept. 25—Truck strike in New York City 
is renewed as a vote gives it the sanc- 
tion of the union. 

Sept. 26—Railroad unions set a deadline 
for a strike. Federal fact-finding board 
begins study. 

Sept. 27—Mayor LaGuardia orders out New 
York City truck fleet manned by 
strikers when employers reject proposal. 

Oct. 1—Armour & Co. refuses CIO wage 
parley plea on the grounds that it has 
obligations to other groups. 

Oct. 2—New attack on NLRB is made in 
executive council’s report to AFL con- 
vention. 

New York truck strike settled with 
signing of an agreement by Highway 
Transport Association and the Union. 

Oct. 4—Four ousted officers of Auto Work- 
ers Union are reinstated on the recom- 
mendation of CIO arbitrators. 

Roosevelt message to AFL convention 
urges labor unity. 

Oct. 5—John L. Lewis calls the first con- 
vention of the CIO at Pittsburgh, be- 
ginning November 14. 

Oct. 7—Strike at the Plymouth Motor plant 
in Detroit for a 32-hour-week makes 
15,000 workers idle. 

Oct. 8—Biggers, in his final census report, 
cites the big increase in women earners 
as a central factor in unemployment 
situation. 


Political Groups 

Sept. 13—Landon, in Arkansas speech, ap- 
peals to the Democrats to save their 
own party or vote with the Republi- 
cans. 

Sept. 20—Roosevelt declares that he will 
take no part in the election contests be- 
tween the parties. 

Sept. 26—Support to political groups of 
labor is pledged by the Cleveland con- 
vention of the Workers Alliance. 

Oct. 4—Roosevelt asks for a halt in “saber- 
rattling” by business if conditions are 
to improve. 

The Weather 

Sept. 21—Hurricane and heavy rains sweep 
Eastern Seaboard. Grave floods menace 
New England. Death toll put near 500; 
thousands are homeless. 

Sept. 29—Two tornadoes strike Charleston, 
S. C., killing 26, injuring hundreds and 
causing a heavy loss. 


THE STATES 


The Primaries 
Sept. 12—Senator Tydings leads Lewis, who 
was backed by Roosevelt, by a big 
plurality in Maryland senatorial pri- 
mary. 

Governor Barrows and the Republi- 
can candidates for Congress win in 
Maine. 

Sept. 14—Connecticut Democrats, in con- 
vention, praise Roosevelt but renomi- 
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nate Senator Lonergan and Governor 
Cross. 

Senator George renominated over 
Camp, Roosevelt-backed candidate, in 
Georgia primary. 

Sept. 20—Representative O’Connor of New 
York is defeated by Fay, Roosevelt- 
backed candidate, but wins Republican 
nomination. 

Ex-Governor Curley easily wins Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor in Mass- 
achusetts. Saltonstall wins the Republi- 
can nomination. 

Sept. 29—Thomas E. Dewey is nominated 
for governor by New York Republican 
convention. 

Sept. 30—New York Democrats renominate 
Governor Lehman. 


California 

Sept. 17—Los Angeles voters unseat Mayor 
Shaw, who is superseded by Judge Bow- 
ron in a recall election. 

New York 

Sept. 12—Pecora grants a mistrial in Hines 
case after a month of trial. 

Sept. 20—Pecora grants transfer of the 
Hines case to another judge, but he 
will sentence Davis, Weinberg and 
Schoenhaus himself. 


Pennsylvania 
Sept. 9—Mayor Davis of Philadelphia is 
indicted as the result of a_ grand 
jury’s investigation into gambling in 
the city. 


FOREIGN 


Sept. 9—Hitler, at Nuremberg, tells 180,000 
Nazi political leaders that Germany 
will “capitulate to no one.” 

Negotiations with the Sudetens will 
be revived, Prague government an- 
nounces. 

Sept. 10—Goering, at Nazi congress, pledges 
the Reich to protect the Sudeten Ger- 
mans. He defies the democracies. 

Hitler receives a warning that Great 
Britain is likely to fight Germany in 
case of Czechoslovak invasion. 

President Benes of Czechoslovakia 
broadcasts an appeal for peace, warning 
of the peril to all Europe. 

Sept. 11—Nazis insist upon annexation as 
the Sudeten issue dominates the closing 
hours of the Nuremberg rally. 

British warn the Nazis against count- 
ing upon a quick war. 

Disorders rage in Sudeten area as 
the Henleinists demand a plebiscite. 
Sept. 12—Hitler, in Nuremberg speech, 
pledges aid to the Sudetens, demanding 
“self-determination” and end of “op- 

pression.” 

Sept. 13—Czech government ignores a Su- 
deten ultimatum demanding revocation 
of martial law in border areas. Six die 
in clashes. 

Sept. 14—Thousands of heavily armed Su- 
detens battle the Czech police. At least 
23 are dead. 

Sept. 15—Chamberlain, flying to Germany, 
has a three-hour talk with Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden. 

Czechs order the arrest of Henlein 
on charges of treason. The Sudeten 
leader flees the country. 

Flow of gold to the United States 
because of the demand for dollars is 
unprecedented. 
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Sept. 16—23,000 Sudeten refugees flock into 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Czechs decree state of emergency 
and place 800,000 men under arms. 
Sept. 18—Britain aud France accept Hit- 
ler’s demands in respect to Czechoslo- 
vakia as they were presented to Cham- 

berlain at Berchtesgaden. 

Hitler demands that the Sudeten issue 
be settled immediately to prevent the 
spread of “poison” to Europe. 

Sept. 20—Britain and France give Czecho- 
slovakia hours to yield on the partition 
plan or face a German attack. A Czech 
note to them declares the plan unac- 
ceptable and asks for arbitration of 
differences. 

Sept. 21—Czech government agrees to An- 
glo-French plan. Angry Prague crowds 
demonstrate against it. 

Sept. 22—Chamberlain and Hitler confer 
for three hours at Godesberg. Dis- 
orders in Sudeten areas continue. 

Great Britain redoubles her air-raid 
precautions. Clamor arises against 
Chamberlain. 

General Syrovy becomes Czech pre- 
mier. 

Poland and Hungary demand for 
their minorities in Czechoslovakia all 
that the Reich gets. 

Sept. 23—Chamberlain, after a midnight 
parley with Hitler, sends a new plan to 
Prague. 

France, ready to defend the Czechs 
from attack, orders a partial mobiliza- 
tion of its reservists. British speed 
their war plans and sound out Russia 
and Rumania on their attitudes in the 
crisis. Mobilization in Czechoslovakia 
ordered and completed within six hours. 

Mussolini demands a “totalitarian so- 
lution” of the Czech crisis. 

Soviet warns Poland against an at- 
tack on the Czechs. Litvinoff hints that 


Russia would aid Prague in case of: 


war. 

Sept. 24—Czech government is given until 
Oct. 1 to accept the new Hitler de- 
mands which include those of Poland 
and Hungary. 

France sends 500,000 reservists to the 
frontier. 

Mussolini, in a fighting speech, says 
that Italy and Germany will form a 
single bloc in a war over the minori- 
ties. 

Sept. 25—Warsaw announces a favorable 
reply from Prague to its demands for 
the return of Teschen. 


Sept. 26—Great Britain pledges its joint 
aid with France and Russia to Czech- 
oslovakia if Germany attacks. 

Hitler, in a speech, keeps ihe door 
open to peace, but adheres to the Oct. 1 
deadline for Czech capitulation. 


Sept. 27—Chamberlain declares Hitler’s 
second demands are “unreasonable.” 
Britain mobilizes her fleet, and defense 
preparations are rushed throughout the 
country. 


Sept. 28—After warning that he would at- 
tack Czechoslovakia Sept. 29, Hitler 
agrees to attend a four-power confer- 
ence at Munich. 

Germany calls home all her ships. 

Sept. 29—Hitler, Chamberlain, Mussolini 
and Daladier, at Munich conference, 
reach an agreement. 


Sept. 30—Germany and Great Britain pledge 
that they will never fight each other 
again. 

German troops cross Southwestern 
Czech frontier to begin occupation of 
the Sudetenland under Munich agree- 
ment. Czechs accept “dictated terms” 
under protest. 

Oct. 1—Czechoslovakia yields to Warsaw’s 
ultimatum to give up Teschen. 

Disorders begin in Sudetenland as 
the Czechs retire and the German 
troops march in. 

Alfred Duff Cooper, First Lord of 
British Admiralty, resigns in _ protest 
against Chamberlain’s foreign policy. 

Ocr. 2—German troops enter the second 
ceded Sudeten zone. Poles enter Tes- 
chen. 

Chamberlain, in note, assures Dala- 
dier that France has no reason to fear 
his pact with Hitler. 

Oct. 3—Chamberlain defends the Munich 
accord before Parliament. He an- 
nounces a £10,000,000 loan to the Czech 
government. 

Hitler hailed by crowds as he enters 
Sudetenland. 

Oct. 4—Daladier upheld by the French 
Chamber on his Munich policy. 

Soviet alliance with France is ended, 
Moscow paper declares. Paris has not 
been informed of the Russian attitude. 

Oct. 5—Benes resigns as Czech president 
under pressure from Germany. 

Oct. 6—Chamberlain wins a Commons vote 
of 366 to 144 in favor of his foreign 
policy. He bars conscription, plans no 
general election. 

Germans march into the fourth zone 
of Sudetenland. International Com- 
mission in Berlin assign more Sudeten 
territory to Germany than Hitler de- 
manded at Godesberg. 

Oct. 8—German troops start occupation of 
fifth Sudeten zone. 

Oct. 9—Hitler announces the demobilization 
of army reservists. He stresses the 
need for peace in a speech. 

Poles rush to occupy a key railway 
town in Czechoslovakia for fear that 
the Germans plan to occupy it. 


Spanish Civil War 


Sept. 14—Rebels report reoccupation of 
Tatarella, near Gandesa, in violent 
fighting. 

Sept. 18—Loyalists repulse the fourth Rebel 
counter-attack on the Ebro front, in- 
flicting a heavy loss. 

Sept. 21—Loyalists will drop all foreign 
fighters, it is announced. The League 
is invited to see that the plan is carried 
out. 

Sept. 26—Ebro drive of the Rebels comes 

to a halt. 

2—Rebels 

Franco’s rule. 

4—Rebels intensify attacks on the 

Ebro front. 

Oct. 8—Franco to send home Italian “volun- 
teers” who have fought with his troops 
18 months, it is reported. 


Oct. celebrate two years of 


Oct. 


Sino-Japanese War 


Sept. 12—Chinese admit loss of Kwangtsi. 
The Japs push west, north and south of 
the river. 

Sept. 14—Matowchen is 
Japanese. 


seized by the 
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Sept. 19—League of Nations applies Artic, 
XVII against Japan. If Nippon refysq, 
to parley, sanctions can be declared, 

Sept. 20—General Chen, defender of Han. 
kow, lists the Jap losses at 70,000 me, 
since mid-July. 

Sept. 22—Japs bring up gunboats aby, 
Wusueh. They take Loshan. ; 

Sept. 29—General Ugaki resigns as Japa. 
nese Foreign Minister. 

Oct. 3—Japan tells League of Nations thy 
counter-measures will follow any x. 
tempt at sanctions. 

Oct. 7—Two Chinese railways are cut }y 
the Japs in their Yangtze campaign, — 


Ecuador and Peru 

Ocr. 4—Negotiations over an old boundary 
dispute, being held in Weshingtoy, 
break down. 

Eire 

Oct. 6—Prime Minister de Valera presses 
Great Britain for a plebiscite in the 
north of Ireland areas. 


France 
Ocr. 7—French Line will build a super. 
Normandie in effort to regain trans 
Atlantic speed crown. 


Germany 
Sept. 20—Fine crop of cereals from year's 
harvest is reported. Nation has a sup- 
ply sufficient for an 18-month blockade, 
Oct. 2—Catholic Bishops College, meeting 
at Fulda, condemns the new Hitlerite 
creed. 
Oct. 8—Nazi mob attacks Cardinal Innit. 
zer’s palace in Vienna. He is reported 
to have been injured. 


Great Britain 
Oct. 8—King George and Queen Elizabeth 
will make a three-week tour of Canada 
early next Summer, it is announced. 


Italy 

Ocr. 6—Mixed marriages are curbed and 
new restrictions placed on Jews. A 
haven for Jews in Ethiopia is provision- 
ally opened. 

Oct. 7—Chamber of Deputies is abolished. 
House of Fasces and Guilds is to re 
place it. 


Palestine 

Sept. 9—Terrorist bands widen their rule 
in Jerusalem as the police fail to act 
against their attacks. 

Sept. 17—Rebel Arab groups seize Bethle- 
hem as the government police prove 
inadequate to halt the terrorists. 

Ocr. 3—Arab band kills 21 persons in raid 
on homes of Jews. 

Ocr. 6—Sixty Arab terrorists are killed by 
troops and airplanes. 

Oct. 9—Great Britain will send, 4,000 more 
men to restore order before political 
discussions, it is announced. 


Russia 

Sept. 9—Important executive’s wife is sho! 
as a spy. She held a confidential po" 
in an army school. 

Oct. 3—Arrest of Marshal Bluecher, head 
of the Red Army in the Far East, * 
reported in London. 

Ocr. 7—Fourteen executed in farm putt 
as grain harvest falls far below that af 
last year. 

Turkey 

Oct. 7—Germany extends 150,000,000-marks 

of credit to Turkey. 
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Mr. Chamberlain 


and America 
Reis after report reaches me 


of the disastrous effects of Mr. 

Chamberlain’s policy on opinion 
in the United States. My latest in- 
formant knows America well; he was 
there when Sir John Simon rebuffed 
Mr. Stimson at the beginning of the 
Manchurian crisis; again when the 
laval-Hoare proposals alienated the 
new sympathy Britain had won by Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s speech at Geneva, and 
again this year when the proposed 
Anglo-Italian agreement profoundly 
shocked almost every section of opin- 
ion. The last shock was, he says, the 
greatest of all. No doubt opinion 
would change again; a few headlines 
about London in flames would assured- 
ly undo much of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
work, but it seems curious that we 
should have to wait for that. Among 
the many signs of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
unpopularity, my friend adds that the 
most enthusiastically cheered item in 
Pins and Needles to which I referred 
lat week is a turn in which Chamber- 
lain, Hitler, Mussolini and a Japanese 
general sing together: 


Four little angels of peace are we 
Reeking with odour of sanctity. 


After which Chamberlain is clubbed 
by the Rome-Berlin axis in the middle 
of a speech about the British Empire. 
Later, the Rome-Berlin axis itself falls 
to fighting, and Chamberlain and the 
Japanese general (who has also been 
clubbed) crawl out—not quite dead. 
My friend reports that the first ques- 
tion asked him at lectures was about 
Mr. Chamberlain’s pro-Fascist policy. 


—“Critic”’ 


in The New Statesman and Nation, 
London. 


— 


Hitler’s Mysterious 
Agent 


_ The strangest story in all diplomacy 
8 the story of Captain Fritz Wiede- 
mann. For its curious roles and its 
unforeseen turns of fate his biogra- 
Phy is worth studying. 

He was born in 1891, a native of 
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Translations and Quotations from the Press of the World 


the rolling countryside round Augs- 
burg, in Upper Bavaria. 

He was posted to Bavarian Infan- 
try Regiment No. 16. His regiment 
went off to the Eternal Mud, some- 
where near Messines in Flanders. The 
orderly of Lieutenant Fritz Wiede- 
mann was Lance-Corporal Adolph 
Hitler. 

Adolph Hitler saluted Lieutenant 
Fritz Wiedemann, clicked his heels, 
ran across the desert of shellholes 
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BUSINESS 


(America must abandon her isolationist 
policy and take an interest in European 
affairs.) 

Cordell Hull-Roosevelt: “Yes, the time 
has come already. Now I must take a 
certain interest!’ 


with the message, came back, reported, 
saluted, and clicked his heels again. 

There was no friendship, that would 
have been impossible, but there in 
the trenches Hitler must have con- 
ceived an unforgettable respect for 
his officer. 

The war ended. The army broke 
up. The captain and the lance-corporal 
were demobilized. Captain Wiedemann 
went back to farm his little family 
property in Bavaria. As the rain fell 
and the crops grew he heard again 
of his lance-corporal in Munich, how 
he had become quite an orator—was 
leading a rising—was in prison some- 
where. 

Suddenly the lance-corporal became 
the Chancellor. 
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At last, in 1934, came the day when, 
after the Roehm conspiracy and mas- 
sacres, Hitler felt he had not a true 
friend round him. Impelled by his 
great need, and swallowing his pride, 
he sent for the man he trusted. 

Wiedemann packed up, let the old 
farm, and brought his wife and chil- 
dren to Berlin. The summons set him 
in a unique position. His post was not 
exalted, he was an adjutant-secretary- 
companion-aide-de-camp, but it was 
important. 

Wiedemann and Hitler had now pre- 
cisely exchanged roles. It was now the 
captain who ran the messages and 
clicked his heels to the lance-corporal. 
But fate had still stranger develop- 
ments in store. Wiedemann was to be 
promoted to be a listening-post, a con- 
tact man, a negotiator, a checker-up, 
a man with a job without a name 
and without a parallel. 

To understand how it all come to 
pass you must try to follow the proba- 
ble workings of Hitler’s mind. Hitler, 
we may imagine, would say in his 
musings: 

“Why shouldn’t I send Fritz to tell 
me the real truth about what foreign 
countries are thinking? 

“With Fritz there is no business 
about him being a Foreign Office man 
or an Army man or any one else’s 
man. He is 100 per cent for me. 

“If I send Fritz I can keep him 
absolutely under my own directions.” 

Fritz went. He enters up on his new 
job as Hitler’s listening-post and red- 
tape cutter. 

He is an attractive figure, six feet 
tall, with curly black hair parted in 
the. middle, and he makes friends 
easily. 

By an ingenious use of opportunity 
Hitler makes him the bearer of his 
gifts at the British Coronation. 

Fritz alights in London. He moves 
among the coronation crowds, his ear 
to the ground, and tells Hitler what 
they are saying. The German Em- 
bassy, on whose reports he is checking 
up, do not know him. 

He flies to Paris for the exhibition. 
He sees the fountains. He sees French 
youth in its square-shouldered suits. 
He sees also signs of vitality every- 
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where. He goes back and telfs his 
Fuehrer what he has seen. 

When Anglo-American trade rela- 
tions are being discussed he goes to 
America, again to put his ear to the 
ground. It is reported that he has seen 
Roosevelt, but not confirmed. 

Clearly his reports gave Hitler sat- 
isfaction, for he continually found 
Wiedemann new jobs to do. 

When Eden’s resignation made a rift 
in the Cabinet, Captain Wiedemann 
came to Britain again to report on 
the situation. . 

And then he was here again on un- 
questionably his biggest mission so 
far. The non-diplomatic, simple 
Bavarian farmer was to see the For- 
eign Secretary, Lord Halifax. 

The results of this meeting are most 
interesting. Hitler made two efforts 
to ‘get on’ with the British. The first 
was von Ribbentrop. Von Ribbentrop 
failed because he was too anti-British. 

The second — Wiedemann — suc- 
ceeded. Unpracticed as he is, he did 
not bungle his mission. He went to 
see Lord Halifax one morning at his 
home in Belgravia. They got on very 
well. Perhaps it was because they are 
both interested in farming. 

It is in Hitler’s mind that the des- 
tiny of Germany for the moment is 
shaped. A real friendly personal con- 
tract with him instead of a formal 
rec-tape one must be, by all the laws 
of psychology, a good thing. 

Does _ this 
Wiedemann tell Hitler the whole truth 
or does he only tell Hitler what he 
would like to hear? Much may depend 
on that question. 

—C. A. Lyon in The Sunday Express, London, 


interesting Captain 


Purge and 
the Red Army 


A general Soviet-Japanese war now 
appears to be inevitable, and only a 
question of time. Having suffered so 
many indignities at the hands of Japan- 
ese, the Russians assuredly will not let 
them get away with a conquered China 
and the opportunity to strike at a mo- 
ment of their own choosing. 

How about Russian hitting power? 
Has it really been weakened—as we are 
told—by the relentless purges of which 
we are all too familiar? 

From what has been reported in the 
press it appears certain that the purges 
have affected mainly the Party and 
non-fighting services. It may be that 
the list is incomplete. In any case, it is 
certain that Stalin’s axe has fallen 
heavily upon civilian functionaries as 
the parties most likely to be influenced 
by oppositionist ideas. Having lost his 
most trusted lieutenants, S. I. Sapadni 
and Y. C. Visel, high 0.G.P.U. officials, 
General Lushkoff had good reason to 
seek refuge abroad, thus augmenting 
the rapidly increasing “new colony” 
of Soviet political emigres of the “lat- 
est formation.” 

Recent purges in Soviet Russia, Gen- 
eral Lushkoff explained as being due 
to Stalin’s desire to replace the dicta- 
torship of the Communist Party by that 
of his own, in the manner of the ancient 
Russian despots. Lushkoff said that by 
dint of relentless purges Stalin had 
“beheaded” the Communist Party 
which thus become virtually non-exis- 
tent. The statement deserves close pos- 
sible study because in the face of recent 





Glasgow Bulletin 
“Come on, cough up! I’m two-gun Adolph of Berchtesgaden!” The on-lookers: 
“Better do as he says, buddy. He’s got the drop on you.” 
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developments in Russia it appears to he 
only partially true. In eliminating }j, 
life-long associates, Stalin has relieq 
mostly on younger functionaries whom 
he steadfastly brought forward. (jq 
party members of the Lenin-Trotsk, 
formation appeared not to have appre. 
ciated Stalin’s doctrine of “socialism 
in one country” and possibly resented 
or even opposed some phases of Sta. 
lin’s internal or external policies, fip. 
ally throwing their lot either with the 
left or right opposition (headed by 
Trotsky or Bukharin-Rykoff’s groups, 
respectively. 

Having once propounded the doc. 
trine of “socialistic fatherland,” it was 
only a step forward to proselyte pa. 
triotism in the ordinary sense, namely, 
by cultivating love for Russia and her 
past, something which was complete 
taboo up to a year ago. For instance, 
according to Soviet press reports, the 
Soviet State Film Organization js 
working on two films of outstanding 
importance: One depicts the life and 
exploits of Saint Alexander Nevsky, 
liberator of Russia from the Tartar 
Yoke and, the other exploits Prince 
Pojarsky and Minin, the merchant, 
liberators of Moscow from the Polish 
occupation in 1613 and both instru 
mental in founding the Romanoff 
Dynasty in the same year. ! 

The purges appear not to _ have 
touched the masses, either. They have 
been confined to party members and 
officialdom. And it may be surmised 
that the self-destruction of the Com 
munist Party through these frequent 
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and bloody purges may have been find | 
welcomed by the population, which Bray | 
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or their methods. Stalin’s dogma of 
“socialistic fatherland” and with that 
the cultivation of Russian patriotism 
should win the sympathy of the popt: 
lation at large, in which case Stalin 
































and his henchmen may rely not only §Belgi 
on a group of Communists, who, 4 ength 
said, have just replaced the old Bolshe: Mprinc 
viks, but on the support of the people MMuat, 
at large. Especially dear to the heart Mfrak, 
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execution of the notorious leaders of fn Ni 
the O.G.P.U. (as Yagoda, for in Fr 
stance), who have been identified with Mirch: 
the Soviet regime since its inception Mang 

In the face of an external threat (Buta, 
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to Russia, the policy of seeking sup 
port of the masses will be recognized 
as very statesmanlike. Stalin strive 
to weld the people and the Red Army 
together and, at the same time, © 
solidate his own power. It may be st 
mised that the policy of “befriending 
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tobe Mite people will be enhanced still fur- 
ng his fMjher as the threat of war grows greater. 
relied (from a national standpoint it is clear- 
whom fly desirable that this development will 
. Old Mie extended still further as victories 
rotsky [ver the Japanese or any other enemy 
appre. Myould depend upon unity of the people 
ialism Myith its government. It is therefore 
sented fiiikely to expect that with the first roar 
f Sta. Hii the guns of the Soviet-Japanese 
S, fin yar, which now appears to be inevita- 
ith the Mitle, very great changes may take place 
ed by i: Russia, the signs of which are dis- 
roups, Mecrnible even now. 

—China Weekly Review, Shanghai. 
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vay to run from Algeria to the Cape. 
lhe principal existing roads are to 
un into it, and also a main transverse 
oad connecting the Atlantic and In- 
lian oceans at the Equator. The high- 
ay will be international obviously, 
ine it must pass through French, 
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tench West Africa, Agades, Zinder; 
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The Windfall 


considering a plan for the road to 
pass round the North of Lake Chad; 
even now it is possible, by using the 
boat service to cross Lake Chad, to go 
from Zinder to Fort Lamy without 
leaving French territory. 

We may point out that, while await- 
ing the construction of this vast 
arterial road it is already possible for 
long distance travellers to cross over- 
land from Algeria to the Cape. The 
Compagnie Générale Transsaharienne 
which runs a regular service between 
Algiers and Fort Lamay arranges an 
extension to the South for individual 
travellers. They go via Lado on the 
enchanted banks of the Nile, via Port 
Florence on the banks of Lake Vic- 
toria, via Kalomo beside the Zambesi, 
into the Transvaal via Pretoria, and 
so on to the Cape. 


—L’Ere Nouvelli, Paris. 


Moscow Looks 
at Nippon 


The plans for the conquest of China 
are collapsing. Japan is obliged to 
send more and more reinforcements 
to China, and the Kwantung army, 
which has considered its entire raison 
d etre to be the accumulation of forces 
for an anti-Soviet war and which 
requires large forces to maintain its 
domination in Manchuria, is now 
afraid that it may be compelled to 
send part of its forces to the assistance 
of the Japanese armies that are en- 
meshed in the boundless expanse of 


China. 
To avoid such a prospect, the Kwan- 








tung army has apparently decided to 
stop at nothing to draw attention to 
itself. The Kwantung militarists have 
argued approximately thus: all we 
have to do is to show that all is not 
well on the Soviet-Manchurian fron- 
tier, and the supreme command will 
see that the Japanese army in Man- 
churia must on no account be weak- 
ened but must, on the contrary, be 
strengthened. 

It is also highly probable that the 
said supreme command (whether or not 
it saw through the cunning scheme of 
its zealous subordinates) did not ob- 
ject for its own reasons to some 
minor and well-thought-out provaca- 
tion on the Soviet frontier. Taking 
into consideration the opportunist and 
conciliatory policy of certain great 
powers, the Japanese command per- 
haps reckoned that the U.S.S.R. would 
display the same willingness to yield 
to the Japanese on a question directly 
affecting her interests. 

The Japanese militarists stop at 
nothing to achieve their own ends. 
The Kwantung army staff staged an 
artificial incident on the Soviet-Man- 
churian border, an incident for which 
there had never been any grounds, 
since not a single border guard or 
Red Army man has ever set foot on 
the other side of the Soviet-Manchur- 
ian frontier. 

Not content with this, the Japano- 
Manchurians attempted to seize an 
island belonging to the Soviet Union, 
and at the same time a group of fas- 
cist hooligans in Tokyo forced an 
entry into the grounds of the Soviet 
embassy. 


—lIzvestia, Moscow. 


PPROPRIATELY for a nation 
A the majority of whose in- 
habitants make their living 
from the soil, the word Poland means 
“land of fields.” The country is still 
largely a nation of landed estates and 
small farmers carrying on a mode of 
life that has changed little through 
the centuries. 

If you should be fortunate enough 
to be a guest on a typical Polish 
country estate this autumn, you would 
see pagan harvest rites which reflect 
the affinity of the people to the soil. 
You might be surprised one day to 
find your host and hostess summoned 
to the front door by a loud rapping. 
Standing in front of the house they 
will find gathered a group of men 
and women dressed in peasant cere- 
monial costume. In the foreground 
will stand a comely young peasant 
woman, bearing a huge wreath made 
of spikes of grain and other harvest 
products trimmed with field flowers 
and ripened autumn fruits. 

The host will accept the wreath 
with appropriate remarks. Then he 
will dance with the girl in a series 
of intricate steps, performed to the 
fast time of a peasant orchestra com- 
posed chiefly of stringed instruments. 
The host will drink to and with the 
company. One of the drinks he will 
pour on the ground, for the ancient 
rites provide that the now-forgotten 
pagan dieties must be invoked. 

From this point on you will be 
lucky if you can edge next to some- 
one who can give you a running trans- 
lation of what is being said and sung. 
A singer or a series of soloists from 
among the peasants will come forward 
to chant impromptu verses. First there 
will be panegyrics of the host and his 
household. His wife, the singers will 
declare, has a dress of gold and looks 
like a rose. His children will be com- 
pared to angels. 

Somewhere among the verses the 
peasants may give frank expression 
to their feelings. The singer may tell 
bluntly what he and his fellow harvest- 
ers do not like about the estate and 
the way that it is run. Neighoring 
farms are certain to be lampooned, 
in much the same fashion as the old- 
time vaudeville actor cracked jokes 
at the expense of the rival of the town 
in which he was playing. 

Another old custom which you may 
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see if you are lucky is the old harvest- 
time ritual of ransoming the pro- 
prietor. When work on the harvest is 
about to begin, the peasants seize him 
and bind him with straw. He must then 
buy his way out of captivity by pro- 
viding drinks for all the hands. 

You are certain to be struck with 
the joyousness of these rites which 
typify a society that has remained as 
simple as it was centuries ago. The 
traditions are of pagan origin, strong- 
ly flavored with superstition and modi- 
fied by a later devout church faith. 

sunita 

Market days in Berne, Switzerland’s 
picture-book capital, are always de- 
lightful affairs, but none of them quite 
holds a candle to the one on which 
the Onion Market is held. This unique 
affair takes place but once a year, on 
a Monday in the second half of 
November. The origin of the Onion 
Market is said to date back to the 
Middle Ages, when the kind-hearted 
peasants from the Wistenlach region 
between the lakes of Morat and Neu- 
chatel brought supplies of onions and 
winter vegetables to the beleaguered, 
famished city. Ever since, the farmers 
of that French-speaking district have 
been allotted one day in the year on 
which they are free to vend their 
vegetables in Berne. 

Onion Market Day starts bright and 
early on Monday, for all stands and 
displays are prepared the preceding 
Saturday. Garlands of onions in pro- 
fusion provide festive decorations, and 
veritable mountains of the same 
vegetable rise proudly all over the 
market lanes. Tempting displays of 
celery, leek, cabbages and other late- 
Fall garden products give the house- 
wives opportunity to stock up on these 
vegetables. But the onion rules the 
day. 

In the public eating places, as in 
private homes, onions in one form or 
another form some part of the menu. 
Open-faced onion pie, onion soup and 
bratwurst with onions are staple 
delicacies featured in _ restaurants. 
Replicas of onions in the most in- 
genious arrangements beckon tempt- 
ingly in confectioners’ displays. 

eacipamaiieienatine 

Now that the new British liner, 
Queen Elizabeth, is water-borne, the 
real work of fitting out the ship is 


under way. The labor of some 200,000 
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people will be required to comple, 
the machinery and various inter) 
fittings before the ship is ready {, 
her maiden voyage late in the Sprin 
of 1940. 

As soon as floorings are laid, th 
work of building staterooms and pu) 
lic buildings will begin. There ; 
scarcely an industry in Great Britgj 
that will not be benefited by the {i 
ting-out of this mammoth new tran 
Atlantic liner. Although designed as ; 
running mate and sister-ship of th 
Queen Mary, the new ship will hay 
103 feet greater length and nea] 
4,000 greater gross tonnage than th 


older ship. 
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Persia, which today calls itself Iran, 
has just completed a $150,000,00i 
railway, which links the Persian Gul 
and the Caspian Sea. The new rout 
passes through Teheran, the capital 
and joins Bandar-Shah on the Caspiay 
and Bandar-Shapur on the Gulf. | 
has taken almost eleven years to buili 
the 860 miles of the line, which repre. 
sents the work of engineers fron 
eleven countries, including the Unitel 
States. It will open two of the riches 
regions of the country and greath 
facilitate travel in that part of th 
world. 
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Beneath the pavements and the tal 
buildings of modern Edinburgh a 
historic underworld is buried. Rem. 
nants of Roman roads, buried lakes 
and rivers and a honeycomb of sub- 
terranean apartments built centuries 
ago lie hidden beneath the city’s su: 
face. A legend that keeps popping w 
from century to century has it thi 
there is an underground passage rut 
ning beneath the famous Royal Mil. 
connecting the Castle with the Holy 
rood Palace. Present-day investigator 
however, have never been able to fini 
a trace of the fabled corridor. 

The most astounding feature of sub 
terranean Edinburgh—and they 
definitely fact, not legend—are the 
underground apartments. The archi 
tects of the sixteenth, seventeenth an 
eighteenth centuries who built them 
seem to have concluded that the soll’ 
tion to the cramped living conditiow 
of their day lay in burrowing into tle 
earth. Thus the apartments are vi 
tually inverted skyscrapers. Many 0! 
these apartments may be seen toda}; 
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under the houses along the Royal 
Mile. Descending story beneath story 
into the earth, the apartments were con- 
gructed for living purposes only, and 
were equipped with the usual furnish- 
ings of living and bedrooms. 

senitaipenan 

On level ground the Citadel of La 
Ferriere at Cap Haitien in Haiti would 
rank as one of the most notable ex- 
amples of architecture. But perched as 
it is, high in the clouds, on the sum- 
mit of a mountain three thousand feet 
high, the fortress is one of the most 
amazing sights in the New World. Its 
walls—in some places 130 feet high— 
rise from the edge of steep precipices 
which give them the effect of being 
thousands of feet high. Some of the 
walls are 40 feet thick and all are 
pierced with hundreds of holes which 
cannon once protruded. 

The Citadel was built a century 
ago as a gigantic fortress by the 
famous black king, Henri Christophe, 
the only man ever to rise to kingship 
in any of the nations of the western 
hemisphere. Christophe’s tomb is in 
the central court of the Citadel. Ill 
with paralysis, fearing that his ene- 
mies were planning a revolution, the 
self-made king killed himself in a 
moment of despondency. True to char- 
acter, to do the trick he used a bullet 
he himself had made by hand from 
pure gold. 





The World Today in Books 
(Continued from page 5) 





Henri Dunant: The Story of the Red 
Cross, by Martin Gumpert. 

Ask an American to name _ the 
founder of the Red Cross, and he 
will mumur uncertainly Clara Barton. 
To that indefatigable New Englander 
belongs the credit for founding the 
Red Cross in America; but several 
years before she was nursing the 
wounded in our own Civil War, Henri 
Dunant, a wealthy Geneva banker, had 
already conceived of the Red Cross as 
an international humanitarian force, 
and had won support for his idea in 
the principal nations of Europe. 

That Dunant should be so little 
known to the general public is nat- 
ural, for Mr. Gumpert’s book is the 
first comprehensive study his life has 
ever received. Because of the tragic 
aspects of Dunant’s career, even the 
historians of the Red Cross movements 
have been niggardly in their treat- 
ment of its founder. 

It was on a visit to Napoleon III 
for the purpose of interesting the 


French emperor in a land improve- 
ment project that Dunant saw sights 
which caused him to conceive of the 
Red Cross. On the battlefield of Sol- 
ferino—“the most murderous blood- 
bath of the century’—40,000 men 
were killed and wounded. For them 
no surgical aid was available. 

During one of the brief periods of 
peace that broke out in Europe during 
the nineteenth century, Dunant, the 
courtly, quiet banker, visited kings, 
emperors and generals to win their 
support for his effort to “humanize” 
war. 

The fruit of five years of Dunant’s 
effort was the first convention of the 
Red Cross, held in Geneva in 1864. 
The organization he founded was, in 
Dr. Gumpert’s words, “the first prac- 
tical manifestation of international 
law, the first international agreement 
that mankind has ever—in the main— 
lived up to.” Now it is “the only inter- 
national organization of an official and 
semi-political character” which has 
“survived the post-war period without 
disintegration and compromise.” 

As the years passed, however, 
Dunant fell out of touch with the or- 
ganization he founded. When he was 
only in his forties, he went bankrupt 
and gradually slipped into obscurity. 
Many who had known him thought he 
had died. 

Years later he was rediscovered, a 
very old man with a long Santa Claus 
beard, living in the poor-house of the 
Swiss village of Heiden. Through the 
efforts of Bertha Von Suttner, Aus- 
trian pacifist and Alfred Nobel’s secre- 
tary, he was awarded the first Nobel 
peace prize in 1901. He turned the 
money over to charity, and died, a few 
months later, still in his poor-house 
retreat. 

Such, in brief, is the career of the 
shy, bewildered man, who, seized by 
a noble obsession, fathered the Red 
Cross. But the details of his life, as we 
know them, are so few and fragmen- 
tary, that in spite of Dr. Gumpert’s 
efforts to provide us with a full length 
portrait of Dunant, he merges from 
the book a small, shadowy figure pro- 
jected against a gigantic and beauti- 
fully painted backdrop—the capitalis- 
tic, nationalistic, militaristic, humani- 
tarian nineteenth century. 


Tesi RussELL has come a long 
way from the ideas he expressed in A 
Free Man’s Worship, an essay written 
before the World War. His philosophy 
at that time was that of the detached 
thinker living a life of reason and 
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therefore at peace with the outside 
world, regardless of how irrational 
that outside world might be. But the 
war changed Russell. There could be 
no peace or reason for the individual 
unless there were peace and reason in 
the world. And so Russell became a 
reformer. He became interested in 
movements, in mass psychology, in 
things people wanted and how they 
went about getting them. The latest 
manifestation of this interest is Power: 
A New Social Analysis, an attempt to 
isolate for microscopic examination 
the peculiar virus in the blood of man 
which enables him to exercise strong 
influence over his fellow-men. His 
examination convinced Russell that 
there were two broad types of power: 
one was sought not as a primary objec- 
tive but developed as the result of 
constructive efforts towards aiding 
mankind, as in the cases of Christ, 
Buddha, Pythagoras, Gallileo; the 
other was born from the raw desire to 
bend men and men’s ideas to one’s 
will, as in the cases of history’s num- 
berless tyrants. Of the two groupings, 
the first has made a greater imprint on 
the work and the ideas of man: “It is 
not ultimately by violence that men 
are ruled, but by the wisdom of those 
who appeal to the common desires of 
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mankind, for inward and outward 
peace, and for the understanding of 
the world in which, by no choice of 
our own, we have to live.” 

Today’s dictators and the move. 
ments they represent are subjected to 
a penetrating analysis in Power, oy 
the basis of which Russell demon. 
strates the essential fallacies of both 
Fascism and Communism. He takes the 
very sound position that the first con. 
cern of the totalitarian state is to re. 
main in power. Needs of the people 
are secondary. Their grievances cannot 


























take the form of organized opposition, Z 
Is it any wonder then that tyranny 
comes in the front door when minority | 
rights go out the window? 

It is childish to defend one av. 
tocracy as against another, Russell 
declares, by saying that one is “good” 
and the other “bad.” All extremes of § fig 
government power are bad or are po- § for 
tentially bad. History’s benevolent § V4 

Am 
tyrants have been fewer than the male. §, 4 
violent tyrants whom they followed or § Ha 
by whom they were succeeded. Only ze 
force, he says, can decide whether a § the 
tyrant is “good” or “bad” and even 
that decision may be “upset by an in § 
surrection.” tha 

No solution to the problem created § *" 
by the assumption of unlimited power 
by the individual or by the state is 
possible unless that solution, he is con- +n 
vinced, embraces the fundamentals of a 
democracy. Thus, power can be de Bs 
stroyed by power but it must not be 
replaced with power of a different § wil 
nature but of equal extreme. in 

Reviewing a book such as Power Py 
illustrates the one unhappy feature of he 
conducting a department in which an By, 
average of from six to ten books are & an 
appraised each month. Only _ those § *¥ 
books are selected for review which * 
are outstanding and which are worth Ey 
discussing and recommending. The re: 
views, therefore, are for the most part & jes 
favorable. Yet when a book comes § °° 
along which arouses a thorough en fy, 
thusiasm there are no adjectives left. 

So that all this department can say § ) 
about Power is that it is the kind of ss 
book you will be glad to have read. : 





| F you like to read books in pairs you 
will probably want to have Crane 
Brinton’s The Anatomy of Revolution 
alongside Power. Russell shows what 
power is and what it can do; Brinton 
tells what it has done in one of its 
most significant manifestations—revo 
lution. Analyzing four important up: 
risings in history, the English Revolu- 
tion of 1642, the American Revolution. 
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the French Revolution, and the Rus- 
sian Revolution, he finds that all have 
in common five factors: 

First, the revolutions originated in 
those who were restrained and 
cramped, rather than crushed or half- 
starved. 

Second, the prevalence of bitter 
class enmity, not so much by the ex- 
tremes: of the social ladder but among 
those groups close to the top or at the 
top. 

Third, the “desertion of the intellec- 
tuals.” Those engaged in the writing, 
teaching and preaching professions de- 
sert the government and criticize it 
severely along sociological lines. 

Fourth, inefficiency of governmental 
administrative machinery. 

Fifth, political ineptitude of the old 
ruling class, many members of which 
lose faith in the traditions of their 
class and turn against the government. 

In three of the four revolutions, 
Brinton points out, a breakdown or 
near-breakdown of the financial struc- 
ture helped to precipitate the fever 
of rebellion. In all of them, the gov- 
ernments did more to lose the fights 
than the revolutionists did to win 
them; the police or troops were poorly 
trained, badly directed and in many 
cases went over to the opposing sides. 

Crane Brinton has written a scholar- 
ly and impressive book. It is of greater 
value to students of political and 
social history, perhaps, than it is to 
the average reader interested more in 
events than in the anatomy—to use 
Brinton’s own word—of those events. 


_ students of public opinion 
and journalism may look back on 
these years and identify them as the 
age of the picture craze. For photogra- 
phy and its various offshoots have 
become the amusement, hobby, pro- 
fession, or source of information and 
education of countless millions of 
Americans. The day is begun with a 
tabloid and completed with a double 
feature. In between come picture 
magazines, picture books, and picture 
albums. If a person is ill, a powerful 
camera will show the doctor what he 
looks like inside; if he is well, a less 
powerful camera will keep him that 
way for posterity. If he is a criminal, 
his photograph may prove his doom. 
If he is a child, he will spend endless 
hours of boredom listening to people 
telling him to look at invisible birdies. 
If he is a polite visitor, he will simu- 
late genuine interest hours on end 
while his host traces the family his- 


tory back to grandpa through yel- 
lowed, cracked, blurred prints. If pho- 
tography is his hobby, he will proba- 
bly go broke. There is no escape. Life 
today begins and ends with a Leica. 
How did it all begin? Up to now, 
we have had only a general idea. We 
knew in a vague way the history of 
photography but even if we were in- 
terested in precise information it 
would have been difficult to Gnd, for 
there had been no broad, comprehen- 
sive book which brought the entire 
subject into focus. There is now. And 
the book is a first-rate and workman- 
like achievement. It was written by 
an American professor who was born 
in Japan and who now teaches chem- 
istry at a mid-Western university. His 
name: Robert Taft. His book: Photog- 
raphy and the American Scene. 
Judging by popular interest in pho- 
tography, it may be said that Mr. 
Taft’s book should have a universal 
appeal. The writing is pleasant and 
the material exceptionally rich. It is 
an expensive book, to be sure, but 
the book is expensively made, with 
heavy coated paper stock and, appro- 
priately enough, hundreds of half- 
tone photographs. It stresses the early 
history of photography, 1839-1889— 
a half century—in an effort to com- 
pensate for our almost total void of 
literature on photography dealing 
with that period. It is a pioneer book 
describing a pioneer era of what many 


- feel is still a pioneering field. Of 


strong interest are the facsimile repro- 
ductions of the earliest daguerreo- 
types. Those who can recall evenings 
spent over tintypes and stereoscopes 
will go through the book with more 
than a little touch of nostalgia. It is 
sufficiently scholarly to qualify as a 
work of reference and sufficiently un- 
professorial to qualify as a work of 
general interest. 


a question asked of review- 
ers: “Do you really read all books all 
the way through—each and every 
page?” 

This department, at least, must ad- 
mit that it does not. Occasionally, as 
when it is confronted by a book such 
as Professor Charles Seignobos’ The 
Rise of European Civilization, it fol- 
lows the following formula: 

1. Observe book’s scope and cov- 
erage. 

2. Test for authenticity and reliabil- 
ity. 

3. Consult files on author. 

4, Attempt to catch author in any 
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inconsistency or faulty interpretation, 

5. Ascertain how it compares with 
other works on same subject. 

6. Observe literary style. Can the 
writing be honestly recommended ag 
“readable” or is it merely so much 
hay? 

7. Look for documentation and re. 
search. 

8. Pounce upon anything resem. 
bling a conclusion. Raid the text for 
any statement that indicates the ay. 
thor has the courage to take a stand— 
if it is that type of book. Try to flush 
him out of any protective literary 
foliage of “ifs, maybes, buts, how. 
evers, or then-agains” and make him 
stand or fall on his own arguments— 
if he has any. 

9. Final appraisal. 

This is the way this department 
applied its formula, poiat by point, to 
Dr. Seignobos’ book, after reading a 
representative 174 of the 431 pages: 

1. Traces the story of Europe from 
its very beginnings; examines evolv- 
tion of its culture, development of its 
land and resources. Also attempts to 
determine its attitudes in various 
stages of its history. 

2. Both authentic and_ reliable, 
Author is Professor of Modern His 
tory at the University of Paris, emi- 
nent authority on the history of the 
Continent, qualified on every count 
to write the work. 

3. No files necessary. As a person: 
ality, Seignobos is perhaps Europe's 
most interesting historian. Eighty-three 
and still carrying enough work for 
three men. Mind is keen as ever. Vig: 
orous in his lectures, equally vigorous 
in his books. 

4, Not a chance to catch author off: 
guard, 

5. Far too many books on subject 
to offer fair basis for comparison. 
Somewhat similar, in treatment, 
though, to Ferguson and Brunn’s work 
of same title. 

6. Literary style good considering 
that it is translation. Definitely in 
“readable” class, but hardly as tal- 
ented as Adams. 

7. Both of the first order. 

8. Certain to confound those who 
contend that Europe is heading for a 
war from which there will be no re 
covery; sees no decline in “the vital 
force of Europe”; feels that future 
trénds should be against the spread of 
the dictatorial state, which he refers 
to as “a system based upon compul- 
sion.” 

9. Recommended for use either by 
the layman or the specialized student. 





